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A MEETING OF EXTREMES: OPERATIONALISM AND PERSONALISM 


EDGAR SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN* 


T THE present time philosphy is ill. 
Some philosophers talk about 
talk, making sure that no talk 

concerns anything but other talk—the 


word “real” is verboten. Others talk only 


about sense data, making sure that these 


sense data are neither in anyone’s mind 
nor out of anyone’s mind and making 


even surer that values are nonsense. It is 
a weariness to the flesh, if there be any 
flesh; to the spirit, if there be any spirit. 

Yet even in these barren days there 


are those who keep alive man’s curiosity 


about the real in which he is imbedded. 
The search for reality is, of course, taken 


seriously by Indian thinkers and by 
Thomists. It is also taken seriously by 
various realists, dualists, naturalists, ma- 


terialists, and idealists. They agree in 


wanting to know ‘“‘What’s up?’’ or, as 


Donald Williams puts it, “What is the 


case?’’* The difference between a lan- 


guage and a metalanguage is important 
in a certain context; but in an inclusive 


* Edgar Sheffield Brightman is Borden Parker 
Bowne Professor of Philosophy at Boston University 
and chairman of the board of its Graduate School. 
He previously held chairs at Nebraska Wesleyan 
University and Wesleyan University and has been 
visiting lecturer at several institutions. He is past 
president of the American Philosophical Association 
(Eastern Division), the American Theological So- 
ciety (Eastern Branch), and the National Associa- 
tion of Biblical Instructors. He is a Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. He is au- 


thor of numerous articles and books, some of which 
are mentioned in the notes to this article. 


philosophy it is much more important to 
know what we are talking about in any 
language. 

Philosophers have the bad habit of em- 
phasizing their differences, especially 
their most minute differences. But if the 
goal of philosophy is truth, then agree- 
ment should have the chief welcome, es- 


pecially if that agreement can be found 


among thinkers who start from different 
premises. Bernard Bosanquet expressed 
that welcome in 1921 when he wrote 
about the meeting of extremes in phi- 
losophy.’ In the thirty years since then, 
philosophy has become more polemic, 
more school-conscious, and hence more 
provincial than in his day. Each school 
has tended increasingly to view itself 
as the only way to truth. Something of 
the partisan fury of Diamat has invaded 
Academe. Unity of science, logical posi- 
tivism, phenomenology, naturalism, per- 
sonalism—all have tended too much to 
become party labels rather than mutually 
supplementary ways of seeking truth. As 
a philosopher (genus, idealism; species, 
personalism), I have been distressed by 
the substitution of prejudice for under- 
standing, both in and out of personalistic 
ranks. Intolerance breeds intolerance, and 
the twins, dogmatism and skepticism, are 
not far behind. 

An example of how the virus seeps in 


where least expected, let us note the at- 
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titude toward religious values taken in 
two very important recent books on val- 
ues, one written and one edited by Pro- 
fessor Lepley.* A search in both volumes 
fails to reveal a single mention of God or 
worship and only one or two, chiefly de- 
rogatory, mentions of religion or mysti- 
cism. Religious values are simply not in- 
vestigated. The literature about them is 
ignored. Why this prejudicial silence? 

It is therefore extraordinarily pleasant 
when an idealist finds a naturalist (Pro- 
fessor Huston Smith) writing an article 
in the April Journal of Religion’ which 
makes a great deal of sense to him as a 
personalist. It would be wrong to assert 
that the extremes now coincide or that 
either system has swallowed the other; 
but it is good to note a larger common 
ground than is usually expected. 

In the following discussion each point 
of agreement is made a numbered propo- 
sition and is stated in Professor Smith’s 
words, documented, and followed by per- 
sonalistic comment. Now, “to our mut- 
tons.”’ 

1. “God,” says Professor Smith, is ‘“‘a 
kind of activity” (p. 94). Personalists 
and naturalists agree in preferring the 
activity of a creative God to the solemn 
tautology of “I am that I am.” God 
is not abstract being (which Hegel 
rightly condemns as nothing) or scholas- 
tic substance. He acts, and his being is 
his activity. Idealists and empiricists 
have worked hand in glove in rejecting 
abstract substance and in affirming con- 
crete activity as the mark of being. 
Berkeley defined spirit as activity; Lieb- 
niz said, “Esse est agere’’; Hegel found 
Sein to be Werden; Bowne identified be- 
ing with activity; Whitehead made crea- 
tivity essential to the category of the 
ultimate, an idea suggested to him, 
doubtless, by Bergson’s Creative Evolu- 
tions For all personalists and’ near-per- 
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sonalists, activity (usually identified with 
will) is the core of all being.* Such ideal- 
ism is voluntaristic. It is true that the 
word “process,” used by Smith as a 
synonym of activity, seems to personal- 
ists barren and abstract as it stands. The 
only process there is, empirically, is the 
process of conscious experience, possess- 
ing the creativity, the manyness, and the 
oneness of Whitehead’s category of the 
ultimate. But personalists would approve 
of Smith’s substitution of activity for 
substance—or, what is the same thing, 
the identification of substance with 
activity. 

2. The method of beginning “with an 
‘stablished world view”’ rather than with 
“an interpretation of religion’’ (p. 95) is 
a sound method for idealism within lim- 
its. It is true that philosophy should not 
start by presupposing religion or revela- 
tion as given truth. It should start from 
a world view based on critically coherent 
examination of all aspects of experience. 
An idealist insists that religion is a part 
of experience and should be included in 
the initial data of a comprehensive phi- 
losophy. There are protocol sentences 
about it. But conclusions based on reli- 
gion alone are partial and “‘abstract”’ in 
the Hegelian sense; they need the vision 
of a world view. 

3. “Distrust of speculation beyond the 
bounds of verification”’ (p. 97) and the re- 
lated definition of metaphysics as “clus- 
ters of presuppositions which form points 
of view affecting all experience’’ (ibid.) 
are principles fundamental to personal- 
ism, as any reader of Berkeley knows. It 
is true that there is a catch in the defi- 
nition of verification as restricted to “ob- 
servable consequences’’ (p. 96). A per- 
sonalist must, of course, include all ob- 
servable consequences in his verifica- 
tions, but he wonders whether the opera- 
tionalist always remembers that memo- 
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ries of the past and coherent interpreta- 
tions of those memories must also be in- 
cluded in the process of verification. 
The meaning of ‘I know a past event”’ is 
not exhausted in some future verifica- 
tion.’ The personalist lays more stress on 
verification in principle than on mere fu- 
ture verification; but he confines all his 
statements to propositions about some- 
one’s experience at some time. “‘Matter”’ 
(as something else than active experi- 
ence), ‘‘unconscious process,’’ substance, 
and the like, being unverifiable in princi- 
ple, in any actual or possible experience, 
are excluded from a personalistic uni- 
verse. Experience always occurs (a per- 
sonalist holds) in “first-person’’ form* 
and as private.’ Hence, all knowable be- 
ing is personal. Since only persons act 
and only persons are verifiable as defined, 
only persons exist. Professor Smith will 
not allow the operationalist to follow 
this reasoning, but he can hardly fail to 
acknowledge a common appeal to veri- 
fication shared by personalist and opera- 
tionalist.'° 

4. “The world [is] made up exhaustive- 
ly of .. . ‘events’ ’’ (p. 97). A personalist 
will gladly accept this as a restatement 
of esse est agere, with the proviso that 
the event be taken as an activity that is 
both one and many and is experience in 
the only sense in which experience ever 
occurs directly—namely, self-experience. 
Experience from which the first person 
has been banished and to which not even 
Whiteheadean feeling is left—this is for 
a personalist as much an incautious 
speculative abstraction and invention as 
is scholastic substance. Let the world 
consist of events; then, the personalist 
adds, it consists of selves. But the opera- 
tionalist and the personalist go far to- 
gether before the personalist makes his 
radically empirical addition: all events 
are self-experiences. 
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5. “Events . . . can never be resolved 
into things or substances or matter as 
we usually think of these” (p. 97). This 
is equally sound naturalism and person- 
alism. It rests back on Proposition 1. 

6. “Everything in this philosophy is 
relative to its context’’ (p. 98). Perhaps 
the operationalist is carrying the doctrine 
of internal relations too far; but the per- 
sonalist would also insist that everything 
must be seen in relation to its context. 
This contextualism is close to the synop- 
tic method, the coherence criterjon," and 
the principle of interaction” for which 
idealists have long contended. Contex- 
tualism is an aspect of personalism. 
There is no quarrel here. 

7. “Operationalism is pluralistic’’ (p. 
99). So is typical personalism. The 
plurality of kinds of experience and the 
plurality of persons are affirmed not 
merely by a Leibniz, a Howison, a 
James, or a McTaggart, but by every 
theistic personalist. Even Royce, as an 
absolutist, tries to provide for plurality— 
The World and the Individual in its very 
title proclaims that effort. 

8. “Operationalism espouses contin- 
gency ..., unqualified acceptance of nov- 
elty, freedom, chance, live options, real 
possibilities”’ (p. 99). This sentence rings 
true to the radical empiricism of per- 
sonalistic thought." Freedomism is a 
long-standing mark of personalism; and 
the Jamesian sentence of Smith is es- 
pecially acceptable to those personalists 
who have added a brute-fact Given to 
the analysis of experience and especially 
of evil.'* The meeting of naturalistic and 
personalistic extremes at this point 
should be good news to a worried Jesuit 
who inquired a while ago whether it 
were true (as he had been told) that no 
reputable non-Thomist any longer be- 
lieved in freedom. Of course, neither 
naturalists, personalists, nor Thomists 
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would care to go the extremes of Sartre’s 
theory of freedom,’ which may be re- 
garded as personalism gone slightly 
daffy. 

g. “Operationalism maintains a critical 
attitude toward the method of element 
analysis. In a peculiar sense, operation- 
alism is a Gestalt philosophy”’ (p. 99). 
Read “personalism” for “operational- 
ism” here, and you will be perfectly cor- 
rect.” The entire paragraph, numbered 7 
by Smith, is just as much personalism as 
it is operationalism. Personalists have 
consistently taught that, while analysis 
is necessary, it is not sufficient; that some 
properties of wholes cannot be reduced 
to properties of parts or their combina- 
tion; and that the parts can be under- 
stood only in relation to the whole out of 
which they are analyzed. A point of 
space would be indistinguishable from 
an instant of time did one not know that 
the former was the outcome of analysis 
of a spatial whole, the latter of the 
analysis of a temporal whole. 

10. “Operationalism locates value in 
experience’’ (p. 100). What more could a 
personalist want? It is true that an op- 
erationalist may mean something ob- 
scure to personalists by his “experience,” 
for they mean simple, everyday, con- 
scious awareness as it occurs when you 
and I are awake. Value is in, of, and for 
persons, in the familiar words of T. H. 
Green."? What is external to my experi- 
ence is not my value; what is external to 
all experience (if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, we assume that these words make 
sense) is not anyone’s value. Extra-ex- 
periential entities, like Platonic Forms 
(as traditionally interpreted), might be 
the referents of our values, or even their 
causes, but they could not be values. 

Professor Smith then goes on to equate 
quality and value. ‘““The more quality an 
experience contains, the greater its val- 
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ue”’ (p. 100). Here a personalist becomes 
confused. One would think toothache was 
as surely a quality as sweetness is. 
Smith’s criterion disturbs me in both 
cases. To say that ‘“‘the more toothache- 
quality an experience contains, the great- 
er its value’’ simply is not true to my ex- 
perience. ] would say that the less of 
that cuality, the better. For that matter, 
I cant.ot say that ‘‘the more sweetness- 
quality, the more value,’’ for enough is 
enough. Too much sweetness cloys. Nor 
can a personalist agree that ‘“‘vividness 
and scope’ always augment quality- 
value, as Smith holds. A taste for the 
vivid is not always good taste. “Scope is 
the more important,’”’ to be sure, but 
this needs definition; surely sweetness 
plus toothache is less valuable than the 
narrower scope of sweetness minus tooth- 
ache. But, since Smith’s basic theory is 
experiential and since all my comments 
are experiential, our differences could be 
viewed as a family quarrel among opera- 
tionalists or personalists. 

11. “The philosophic procedure for de- 
fining God’’ is defined on page 1o1 in 
three steps, which are equally acceptable 
to operationalists and personalists. 

12. God is defined, following Hume, 
as “‘superhuman, influential, responsive, 
and supremely worthful’’ (p. ror), or, 
more simply, as “the most worthful type 
of event we can find” (p. 102). The basic 
definition of God is indeed in terms of 
value rather than in terms of power (or 
substance!). A personalist, of course, re- 
serves his personalistic definition of 
event 

13. Given a choice between “‘creativi- 
ty’ and “created good,”’ the former “‘fits 
the test definition of God more closely 
than does created good” (p. 102). This 
conception, taken from Professor H. N. 
Wieman by Professor Smith, is accept- 
able to a personalist as far as it goes. God 
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is creative rather than created! But 
“creativity” is an abstraction, existing 
only as a trait of events; that is, adds a 
personalist, a trait of personal experience. 
Professor Smith now turns to “V. The 
Precise Operational Definition of God”’ 
(p. 103). It must be granted that in this 
section the going is harder for naturalis- 
tic-idealistic peace. The terrain, so to 
speak, is more Korean. The temptation 
to stress differences will, however, be in 
the main resisted, for even here there are 
to be found passages which might almost 
as well have been written by a personal- 
ist as by an operationalist. For example: 
14. “Intuition of God is what is usual- 
ly termed ‘religious experience.’ It is the 
immediate feel of the influence of crea- 
tive communication (which may, of 
course, be with ourselves) transforming 
our minds and personalities in the direc- 
tion of new appreciations and awareness”’ 
(p. 103). The phrase ‘creative communi- 
cation’’ is well adapted to express the 
personalistic conception of religion as 
“co-operation with God.’’* While the 
idea of communication with ourselves is 
analogical and figurative, there is in it 
an implication important for personal- 
ists, namely, that of the distinction be- 
tween self-experience (‘‘the situation- 
experienced”) and communication with 
others (who are “situations-believed- 
in’’).*° If communication “may be with 
ourselves,’”’ it is assumed that normal 
communication is with others—or The 
Other. Professor Smith’s entire passage, 
however, lays ‘more stress on intuition 
than a personalist would lay and is some- 
what difficult to reconcile with the opera- 
tional stress on activity and process. Is 
intuition ever purely passive, or is it al- 
ways to some extent active process? If it 
is ‘‘the feel of creative communication,”’ 
it requires some activity. In any event, 
is not ‘intuition’ a rather slippery ab- 
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stract concept, unless it is seen to be per- 
sonal, active, purposive, self-awareness? 
The remainder of the paragraph is good 
personalism. 

15. “Truth is the correct designation 
and description of features of the 
world” (p. 104). These words of Wieman 
are also a personalist’s definition of truth, 
provided ‘the world” does not mean ex- 
clusively the physical order of being but 
includes all experience and its implica- 
tions. 

16. “The ultimate test of truth can be 
only the fulfilment of some anticipatory 
adjustment according to expectation” 
(pp. 104-5). This telic statement, quoted 
from Wieman, is acceptable to a per- 
sonalist if the “‘adjustment’’ is not re- 
garded as purely behavioristic or physi- 
cal but is a conscious adjustment to a 
growing system of coherently inter- 
preted experience and if unexpected ad- 
justments are given due weight. 

17. “A workable idea of God is one 
which enables us to join ourselves with 
his working in such a way ... as to be 
sustained, strengthened and enriched by 
it” (p. 105). This statement of Wieman’s 
has what Smith calls an ‘operational 
ring” and equally a personalistic ring, 
notably with its personal pronouns and 
its stress on activity and communion. 
Yet a personalist would want to add that 
the idea of God would also humble us 
and would cause us to be criticized and 
judged as well as sustained. The positive 
effects mentioned might be self-aggran- 
dizement or self-confirmation unless the 
present self is criticized by the divine 
will—not merely sustained and strength- 
ened or even enriched. The sustaining 
and multiplication of false values is not 
God’s business. Yet it is, of course, true 
that the enrichment of humanity is one 
of the most characteristic workings of 
God for operationalist and personalist 
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alike; and it is also true that no writer 
can express all of God in one sentence. 
18. ‘Faith enters this philosophy .. . 
not as an added story of knowledge but 
as the element of self-commitment di- 
rected in accord with knowledge opera- 
tionally derived” (p. 105). These words 
are admirable personalism. A distin- 
guished physicist once asked his (per- 
sonalistic) pastor and a_personalistic 
philosopher to set down their respective 
definitions of faith. Both, without col- 
lusion, wrote that it is commitment to 
the best that is known. The physicist, 
looking for an “‘added story of knowl- 
edge,’’ was disappointed. He finally saw 
the light. However, the term “knowl- 
edge’ needs to be used cautiously. 
Knowledge is, to be sure, operationally 
tested or warranted belief; but we need 
to recall that the honorific words “‘knowl- 
edge,’’ “‘test,”’ “‘science,”’ and ‘‘philoso- 


phy” do not signify absolute certainty. 
Bowne’s warnings against “rigor and 
vigor” and Dewey’s against “the quest 
for certainty”’ are germane here. In one 
sense of faith, all knowledge involves 


faith (not in this case, commitment), 
namely, an attitude of humility and ten- 
tativeness, a confession of incomplete 
proof (“‘we know in part’’), as well as 
confidence in what we have found hither- 
to as a basis for further knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Smith would doubtless grant all 
this gladly, since he hints at it in the 
statement that ‘operational descrip- 
tions [do not] exhaust God’s nature’”’ 
(p. 105). 

19. ““‘We must ask what the operation- 
alist means by ‘one’ ”’ (p. 106). In mak- 
ing the problem of the one and the many 
central (cf. Whitehead’s category of the 
ultimate), personalists and operational- 
ists are agreed. Most of Professor Smith’s 
discussion of this topic is acceptable to a 
personalist, especially the reference to 
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variety in unity.” Even his definition of 
unity as ‘‘unity of function”’ is personal- 
istic as far as it goes. A personalist, of 
course, would add that an operationalist 
is in danger of overlooking the unity of 
function of a person. That unity—com- 
patible with an immense diversity of ex- 
periences (events)—is a unity of self- 
identification in memory, meaning, and 
purpose.” The function of remembering 
that my past was mine and not yours; 
that my promises are mine; my obliga- 
tions, hopes, and values, mine; my ex- 
periments and predictions, mine—all 
this is slipped over in the bare phrase 
“unity of function.” Did anyone ever 
experience a unity of function which is 
not better understood in its personal- 
istic rootage and context? God’s unity, 
of course, is not the same as man’s unity. 
He has experiences beyond all that ‘“‘has 
entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive.’ He is in a sense /otaliter aliter, 
since he cannot be identified with any 
human persons, nor can human experi- 
ence exhaust him. But the divine and the 
human are in creative communication. 
Persons who are genuinely one and genu- 
inely other on vastly different levels of 
experience can interact and co-operate. 
So the personalist would describe the 
situation. 

20. ‘God is axiologically transcendent 
if his goodness is radically different from 
human goodness and so far superior to 
the latter that it should, by right, claim 
sovereignty over every human attain- 
ment and cultural perspective” (p. 107). 
This is strong medicine and almost car- 
ries the fotaliter aliter to the limit of re- 
ligious agnosticism, operational tests 
being left far behind. Yet Professor 
Smith scarcely means that God is so far 
above man that for God all human logic 
is false, no human love has the remotest 
analogy to divine love, and Fatherhood 
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is a meaningless epithet. If these ex- 
tremes were true, then only antinomian- 
ism and immoralism would be left as a 
religious ethic. Religion would set man 
“‘free’’ to do as he pleased on the ground 
that God’s values are transcendently un- 
knowable. What Professor Smith prob- 
ably means is not this, but rather that 
God’s values are inexpressibly superior 
to what man would value if he lived in a 
spiritual vacuum without God, as well as 
to what he does in fact value in so far as 
he seeks to live in such a vacuum. But I 
believe that Smith would add that no 
man can live wholly in such a vacuum 
and that everyone can find within his 
own personal experience “the feel” of 
creative communication from the tran- 
scendent God. Here, then, would be an- 
other point of operationalist-personalist 
agreement. But a pluralistic personalist 
would want to add: God is metaphysical- 
ly transcendent to man in the added 
sense that he is another person, no part or 
experience of his being an identical part 
or experience of God’s.” God and man, 
for a personalist, are mutually transcend- 
ent but interacting and communicating 
persons. The universe is not one person 
but a society of persons. This, of course, 
contradicts Whitehead’s invidious defi- 
nition of transcendence as being “‘an ex- 
ception to metaphysical first principles”’ 
(p. 107). On the contrary, a personalist 
holds that personal transcendence (like 
epistemic transcendence) is a metaphysi- 
cal first principle requisite to the full 
meaning of knowledge, of interaction, 
and of love. 

21. “God [is] greater than man despite 
the mind and personality of the latter”’ 
(p. 108). This proposition is also a com- 
monplace of personalism. This state- 
ment, it is true, occurs in a context in 
which the intent is to prove it improb- 
able that mind or personality applies to 


God. Hence, despite a personalist’s ac- 
ceptance of Proposition 21, the propo- 
sition was meant to say something that a 
personalist could not accept. It was 
meant, namely, to say that for God to be 
divinely greater than man it is neces- 
sary (or probable) that God should be 
devoid of mind and personality. True it 
is that God could not be supposed to ex- 
perience specifically human limitations, 
such as sin or a physiological organism, 
for example. He is not ignorant or petty. 
He is superhuman. All this is granted. 
But the personalist is puzzled when an 
operationalist seems to assert that mind- 
lessness is (or is essential to being) great- 
er than mind, that blank unconsciousness 
is somehow greater than any possible 
personal consciousness, or that God is 
value (hence experience) but not person- 
al experience. Such value judgments and 
such metaphysical assertions seem to the 
personalist to be warranted neither by 
experience nor by reason. As empiricist, 
the personalist is too cautious to dare to 
make assertions about something that so 
far transcends all possible experience as 
to lack basic traits of actual experience. 

22. With operationalists, personalists 
reject ‘‘a world of passive substances re- 
quiring some extraneous power to push 
them about or at least to give them di- 
rection” (p. 110). Such realism or sub- 
stantialism is as unempirical as an un- 
conscious God! Yet when Professor 
Smith rightly adds to this truth the ur- 
gency of the question: “What type of 
process?”’ (p. 110), he just barely misses 
the empirical answer, ‘‘Personal process, 
process of self-experience.”’ A personalist 
wonders why one should evade the fact 
of first-person experience as the type of 
all process and the key to reality, as 
Bowne called it. 

Twenty-two agreements between op- 
erationalist and personalist in a seven- 
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teen-page article is a fairly high score. 
More might be added. We could leave 
the matter here, did not honesty and 
clarity call for a few added remarks. 
First, a remark about substance. Op- 
erationalists and personalists alike reject 
the fictional scholastic and “realistic”’ 
category of substance. Yet those who 
have held to it have not been fools. 
They have been driving at something 
which it is easy for us empiricists to 
overlook, namely, the need for some sort 
of objective permanence and continuity, 
identity, or unity in being. To deny 
meaning to this need is to deprive science 
of objects, and values of coherence. 
What, then, is the root of permanence in 
process? Surely no abstract substance or 
“ether.’’ But experience reveals the pres- 
ence of active, unifying, remembering, 
purposing selfhood as the very essence of 
all actual events. Thus the objective sub- 
stances (Royce’s “other” which my ideas 
“‘seek’’)?3 would be the experiences of a 
truly unified consciousness, a self such 
as is dimly foreshadowed in the frag- 
mentary and limited human person. 
Second, a remark about the opera- 
tionalist’s metaphysics. Metaphysics, as 
Whitehead and C. I. Lewis, for example, 
agree, aims at an account of “every ele- 
ment in our experience” or “the whole 
array of given experience”’ (p. 111). It is 
a world hypothesis (Pepper). Professor 
Smith repeatedly refers to operational- 
ism as a world view (pp. 95, 96-100, etc.). 
It is “the bold attempt to describe the 
world without remainder in terms of dy- 
namic, interactive process”’ (p. 110), just 
as personalism is the bold attempt to de- 
scribe the world without remainder in 
terms of dynamic personal experiences, 
actions, and interactions. Now here arises 
a crucial question for operationalism: Is 
process personal experience, or is it not? 
If it is, then why is God not a person? If 
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process is not personal experience, how 
can process justly be regarded as an em- 
pirical concept? Is it not as unverifiable 
as Locke’s “‘je ne sais quoi’’? 

Third, a remark about experiment. 
Professor Smith says—what seems to be 
all but self-evident—that “‘it is impos- 
sible to experiment with existence as a 
whole” (p. 99). True; a laboratory can- 
not contain everything; God transcends 
our apparatus. But is not operationalism 
an experimental philosophy which does 
refer to existence as a whole, according 
to passages quoted above? Our astrono- 
mies and cosmologies refer to physical ex- 
istence as a whole. Ordinary prayer is a 
sort of experiment with the whole of 
reality. The truth seems to be—does it 
not?—that metaphysics is what Kant de- 
clared his Critique to be—an experiment 
of reason.”4 What is needed is the experi- 
mental attitude. “Taste and see that the 
Lord is good.” The experimental attitude 
toward the whole of existence is actual in 
religion and in all nondogmatic meta- 
physics. Experiment can never dispense 
with universe-wide thought any more 
than thought can dispense with experi- 
mental method. 

Fourth, a remark about analysis. 
There seems to be internal inconsistency 
in the operationalist’s view of analysis. 
On the one hand, he is critical of element 
analysis and holds to “Gestalt philoso- 
phy”’ (p. 99), as does the personalist. He 
knows God ‘‘by experience rather than 
by inference’”’ (p. 103).?> But he then exe- 
cutes an about-face and asserts that 
“truth is synonymous with analytic 
knowledge” (p. 104). Surely not with ele- 
ment analysis! And surely with analysis 
as grasped by Gestalt! The meaning of 
analysis here is obscure. If all that is in- 
tended is that ‘one must know what 
God is by other criteria than the feel of 
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the experience,” well and good. Feeling 
as it stands is no criterion of any truth 
except of the truth that the feeling feels 
as it does. Analysis, prediction, memory, 
synopsis, coherent criticism, experiment, 
and dialectic are all essential to truth- 
finding. But this does not justify the op- 
erationalist in belittling the actual feel 
of experience. This feel is the only fact 
we have to start with, and the only final 
verification of prediction or of analysis. 
No mode of verification can escape being 
tested by the feel of personal conscious- 
ness. Uncriticized feel is barren; coherent 
criticized feel is truth. The initial feel in- 
cludes many erroneous opinions but is 
also the only key to knowledge. The 
feel is the experience. The truth is the 
tested feel. 

To sum up, an operationalist cannot 
escape from the omnipresence of the feel 
(all Whiteheadean occasions are feeling!) 
merely because, like the personalist, he 


distrusts the initial feel. He can only 
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move from the untested experience to the 
tested experience; from James’s “bloom- 
ing buzzing confusion” to the ordered 
experience of science, creative communi- 
cation, and worship. Nowhere does any 
experience arise that is not personal ex- 
perience. Hence, for a personalist, all 
process is personal process, all activity 
will, all nature the personal process of 
God’s experience, where values also have 
both their norm and their creator. An 
operationalist does not care to put things 
this way. But, when one faces the kin- 
ship between operationalism and person- 
alism revealed in Professor Smith’s ex- 
position, their well-known differences do 
not, it is true, vanish, but they can be 
seen in the perspective of a larger area 
of agreement than had hitherto been 
clearly seen. Operationalists and_per- 
sonalists may well both bear in mind 
that the search for truth must be also a 
search for agreement, not for pride of 
opinion. 
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THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
NELS F. S. FERRE* 


1 teaching of ethics in higher edu- 

cation is both important and stra- 

| tegic: important because it has to 
do with a basic aspect of personal and 
social life; strategic because numberless 
students will admit the need for ethics 
who will seriously question, if not out- 
right deny, the need for theology. One of 
the most common subjects proposed on 
the college campus by both students and 
professors is the question: “Is Ethics 
Enough?” Any discussion of the teaching 
of ethics ought consequently, in my judg- 
ment, to begin at this point, but es- 
pecially is this true in the case of the 
Christian teacher or the Christian cam- 


pus. 
I 


Our first topic is, therefore, the prob- 
lem whether ethics is autonomous. To a 
great extent, on the theoretical side, 
Kant is responsible for the modern for- 
mulation of this problem. He taught that 
even as in reason there are principles in- 
herent to it which to be rightly used must 
guard themselves against external au- 
thority so there is an ethical obligation 
which is sufficient unto itself. Any ex- 
ternal sanction, inducement, or relation 
which is used to bolster this ethical obli- 
gation instead lessens it and spoils its 
purity. ‘The categorical imperative”’ 
constitutes the demand; and the fulfilling 
of it, the reward of ethical action. Ex- 

* Nels F. S. Ferré is professor of philosophical 
theology at Vanderbilt University. Currently he is 
lecturing at Mansfield College, Oxford. Professor 
Ferré’s many writings include the recent volumes, 
Christianity and Society and Strengthening the S pirit- 


ual Life. This November, Harper & Brothers will 
publish his The Christian Understanding of God. 


ternal constraints or rewards would, in 
so far as they control or even influence 
motivation, render the action heterono- 
mous. Ethical autonomy pertains ex- 
clusively to fulfilment of ethical obliga- 
tion. Nothing is good but the good will, 
and not even God can add to the intrinsic 
nature of goodness. Any ethic that is 
motivated either by the fear of God or by 
the hope of reward is therefore heterono- 
mous. Theological ethics is therefore 
bastard ethics. 

This kind of analysis, summarized and 
furthered by Kant, has also been preva- 
lent among ethicists because of both the 
logical and the psychological tendencies 
to which the field is naturally subject. 
The temptation to isolate the method of 
a particular field of investigation from 
the fuller interrelations of the field as a 
whole and from the wider truth involved 
in the larger perspective is a logical tend- 
ency which affects teachers of ethics as 
well as teachers of other subjects. Pre- 
cisely because of this initial and quite 
natural isolation, the teacher arrives at 
partial conclusions which are in fact dic- 
tated by the limited scope of the method. 
He then calls the conclusions thus ob- 
tained the only legitimate truth obtain- 
able from that field! 

The method itself thus turns into a 
metaphysics, at least implicitly, in terms 
of which the method is then approached 
afresh and even defended from within 
its own limited presuppositions. Ethicists 
have, of course, a need and a right to de- 
limit a field of investigation and to de- 
termine a method proper to that field. 
They have no right, however, to isolate 
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their field from truth as a whole, par- 
ticularly from others who might investi- 
gate the field from a fuller perspective, 
like the philosophers and the theologians. 
There is constant need to be aware of the 
proper limits of efficacy of any method 
and of the logical temptations which 
inhere in the choice itself. 

Every field has, to be sure, a certain 
‘ndependence. Each discipline has a spe- 
cial field, and each field demands that it 
be treated according to its proper nature. 
We are not advocating any methodologi- 
cal monism which would destroy or mini- 
mize the distinctiveness of each field, 
whether in content or in method. What 
we are saying is, rather, that an unrelated 
methodological pluralism is wrong. With- 
in an all-inclusive methodological mon- 
ism, there are also genuine differences 
within fields which can be arrived at only 
by an honest and unreserved recognition 
of all genuine distinctiveness. 

More important still than this logical 
or methodological tendency is the psy- 
chological tendency inherent in sinful 
man, even in the teachers of ethics! We 
all have the temptation to make our own 
field the most important. A man who 
treated my feet claimed that any illness 
could be corrected through the feet. If 
only medicine would awake to this fact! 
Someone else was equally certain that 
the spine was the source of the trouble 
and the place for the cure! He was an 
osteopathic physician! Yet another man 
in the field was sure that almost every- 
thing went back to our mind-set! You 
have guessed it. He was a psychiatrist! 
If in the cautious academic world no field 
wants openly to claim to be all-impor- 
tant, some teachers without shame claim 
to be working the field of primary impor- 
tance. Others, too, who make no claim to 
superiority, have nevertheless some such 
conviction operating as the subconscious 
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motivation of their professional life. 
After all, there is no little relation be- 
tween interest and importance. 

More primitive still, moreover, is the 
quest for independence. We become pos- 
sessive, more defensively, perhaps, than 
aggressively, and want no one to tres- 
pass on our own domain, particularly not 
from a different point of view and with 
different instruments. Our own security 
and prestige depend a good deal on the 
independence of the field in which we 
work. No wonder that ethicists have 
evolved the doctrine of ethical autono- 
my. Though this claim is due in large 
part to both a logical and a psychological 
distortion, it is nonetheless a part-truth 
of real importance. Totally false claims 
are difficult to maintain. Truth distorted 
or changed in scope because of dominant 
interest is, however, far more difficult to 
cope with. Falseness and sin depend very 
much on their proper occasions. 

So far we have dealt with only the 
theoretical side of the claim for ethical 
autonomy. Practically, faith has been a 
difficult matter to countless people. The 
reason for this, outside the demand of 
faith itself, has been partly that we re- 
ligious thinkers have not done our job 
well enough. But the Christian faith it- 
self, for a large part, has also been defi- 
nitely heteronomous in much of its tra- 
ditionalistic interpretation. We have to 
contend with a fractious heritage which 
is commonly accepted as Christianity. 
Keen ethical thinkers consequently have 
not found among churchmen the kind of 
faith which would do genuine justice to 
the distinctiveness of the ethical field. 

For a very large part, however, the 
trouble has been that Christian faith 
has been lacking and unwanted almost 
altogether. Actions, in the sense in which 
ethics is deemed enough (i.e., so-called 
social service), do not involve the whole 
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man in the whole universe and therefore 
can themselves become substitutes for 
the fuller faith. College communities, 
pervaded by an academic attitude in 
which faith usually has to contend with 
the stony ground, tend to fight shy of 
the deeper reaches of interpretation 
which involve life as a whole in its total 
dimensions. Humanism and secularism 
are the usual gods of the campus, im- 
plicitly if not explicitly, and who can 
doubt that much incense is burned even 
in Christian colleges before the shrines 
of these popular idols? With such a set- 
ting the autonomy of ethics becomes 
almost a creed. 

Our first task, then, in relating the 
teaching of ethics to the college campus 
is to consider the relation among philoso- 
phy, theology, and ethics. Ethical obli- 
gation is a social event. Ethical response 
has social reference. The social situation, 
in turn, exists only within nature and in 
constant relation to nature. We know no 
community of disembodied spirits. Na- 
ture via the body is a basic part of the 
ethical situation. Ethics is thus through 
and through relational, man with men in 
and through nature. This claim does not 
deny the truth that man has an obliga- 
tion to be himself and to be his best self, 
as thinkers like Spinoza, Schleiermacher, 
and Fromm have taught. But man, be- 
ing at least gregarious even though not 
necessarily social in nature, cannot be 
himself or his best self apart from the in- 
terrelationships which constitute his very 
being. Personalities are not like little 
billiard balls, distinct entities. (And even 
they are not!) Personalities have no 
reality or meaning apart from a social 
genesis and a social reference. Indi- 
viduality consists in the capacity to ex- 
perience society in a unique way and to 
respond to it whether through direct re- 
plies or through initiatives, on the part 
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of the individual. The content and struc- 
ture of personality are mostly social with 
concrete reference both to the particular 
and to the general environment of the 
individual. 

This fact is of utmost importance in 
so far as it effectively denies the autono- 
my of the ethical obligation as such. 
Ethics is situational and relational, find- 
ing its specific reality within its specific 
context. Kant’s formulations of ethics 
are, of course, through and through so- 
cial. But then his interpretation of ethi- 
cal obligation ought itself also to have 
been relational rather than individual. 
If the content of ethics is social, so is the 
nature of ethics, and so are the criteria 
of ethics. The good will needs to be 
judged by the right social consequences 
as well as by the nature of its own 
goodness. 

Kierkegaard, on the other hand, dared 
to advocate the suspension of teleological 
ethics in the interest of the primacy of 
the theological determinent. God’s will, 
he held, was not subject to man’s stand- 
ards of good. Hence ethical conduct in 
terms of human disposition or social con- 
sequences is suspended by religion. But 
Kierkegaard thereby opened a fatal cleft 
between God and man. There can, to be 
sure, be a suspension of what man falsely 
considers to be good; ethical decision is 
also existential in nature and cannot ever 
be reduced to mere principles—the ethical 
logos becomes expressed in history only 
in the ethical kairos—in these two senses 
Kierkegaard legitimately defies rational- 
ism. But God and the true good cannot 
be separated. God does not do the good 
because the good is primary, nor does the 
good depend upon any arbitrary decree 
of deity. God is and does the good be- 
cause his nature is and constitutes the 
nature of goodness. In so far as man 
knows the good, that far he knows God, 
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and hence that good cannot be suspended 
without both violation of the ethical 
order and sinning against God. 

But are we not getting ahead of our- 
selves? We said, first, that ethical obli- 
gation is social in nature, with regard to 
origins, structure, and reference. Then 
we also said that the individual and so- 
ciety can be seen only in relation to the 
total environment. Any other point of 
view is falsely abstractive to whatever 
extent it falls short of this full perspec- 
tive. Man is inescapably a metaphysical 
subject, and ethical obligation cannot be 
understood apart from the man who has 
the sense of it. Man is unavoidably a 
theological being. We have not said, how- 
ever, that man must act with reference 
to the will of God over against legitimate 
human good in order to be ethical. We 
have said, rather, that the good and God 
may not be separated without doing vio- 
lence to both. How, however, do we 
arrive at such a conclusion? 

Man acts in relation to the world in 
which he lives. When he acts, he must do 
so as a total self, however much aspects 
of his life may then conflict among them- 
selves. Even though men are more or less 
whole with respect to degrees of inte- 
gration, the whole man nevertheless 
thinks, feels, and reasons. Although the 
total man may not be as “whole”’ as pos- 
sible, the total man is always involved 
in conduct. Whatever commands a 
man’s total obedience in the sense that 
it constitutes his master-motive is that 
man’s god. Every person lives by faith, 
worshiping some god or gods. In so far 
as the universe can be responded to in 
terms of any unity of meaning, moreover, 
the ultimate must be constituted by such 
unity. There is therefore a true God as 
well as idols. 

Man came forth from the womb of the 
universe, and the child witnesses to the 
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mother who bore him. Her character is 
defined by her offspring. The nature of 
man indicates the personal and spiritual 
nature of the unity of the universe. 
Need, moreover, is not isolated outreach 
or haphazard groping. Need is organic 
both to the organism and to the universe 
which sustains it. More and more, field 
theories in the physical and in the social 
sciences have done away both with the 
older mechanisms and with the wooden 
behaviorisms in terms of which the uni- 
verse and the creature were interpreted 
and have substituted for them organ- 
ismic interrelationships. The need for 
food, the need for social relations, and the 
need for God are levels of relationships 
characterized by interacting fields. 

Life needs unity of meaning within its 
total environment; and religion is the 
quest and the discovery of such meaning. 
Such meaning must be based on the ex- 
planation and the fulfilment of both the 
organism and the environment in their 
total interactions. The ethical obligation 
is thus no blind absolute apart from so- 
cial origins and functions. The categorical 
imperative is no individual arbiter apart 
from concrete experience within man’s 
total history and environment. On the 
other hand, the content of ethics is no 
cultural or religious pluralism, incapable 
of universalization with regard to both 
man and to his total environment. The 
ultimate unity cr the total meaning of 
life and of the environment can be found, 
and it constitutes the final sanction of 
ethical action. 

That unity and meaning is God. Natu- 
rally we have to develop this thought 
further, but our stress on truth as a 
whole goes beyond and supersedes all 
analyses which pertain merely to the dis- 
tinctive field of ethical inquiry. The prob- 
lem of right conduct is part of the prob- 
lem of right living, and the question of 
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right living culminates in the question 
of true being—both of man and of the 
total world in which he finds himself. 
Action, that is, is not apart from the 
thought, and the affection of the whole 
man and man as an individual is not 
apart from society; society, in turn, is 
interrelated with the world which has 
made it possible and which sustains it. 
The analysis therefore takes us back to 
the nature and will of God. Ethics is thus 
not only philosophical but also theo- 
logical. 

Two main questions press upon us 
from this analysis. First, cannot philoso- 
phy be objective in the sense of descrip- 
tive? Cannot the ethical aspects of the 
universe be accessible to reason in such 
an independent manner that ethics can 
constitute an objective science apart 
from metaphysics and theology? How? 
Possibly such independence could be 
pictured if the universe which we know 
were statically substantive. But it is not. 
It could also be pictured only if man 
were so naturally the chooser of the com- 
mon good and of the universally true 
that his seeing the good would also auto- 
matically result in his selecting it. But 
he is not. Ethics cannot therefore con- 
stitute an objective subject in the sense 
that it can avoid determining metaphysi- 
cal involvement. Ethics is basically a 
matter of man’s conduct, and this is 
basically a matter of man’s whole-re- 
sponse to a dynamic universe which offers 
few open-and-shut, rational choices. 

Therefore, the main questions of ethics 
have to do (1) with the universe which 
determines the nature of the good and 
(2) with the nature of the man who is 
confronted with the choice of it. These 
two questions are also mainly existential 
questions and are therefore dominantly 
subjective in nature. Whole-response is 
existential and metaphysical; it is in 
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essence theological. Secondarily there ex- 
ists also, to be sure, as methodological 
devices, the capacity for descriptive in- 
vestigation and for objective observa- 
tion. Thinking is delayed response. To 
live, we must respond; but to live well, 
we must respond in terms of a purpose- 
fully delayed response of thought. The 
metaphysical is thus ever primary, the 
methodological secondary; the existen- 
tial is primary, the objective secondary; 
life is primary, thought secondary. This 
is to say that, even though strong stress 
must be put on methodological objectivi- 
ty, vital truth is decisively living truth. 
This is also true of the field of ethics. We 
need some such synthesis of the exis- 
tential and of the rational, both in life 
and in study. 

The second question which presses up- 
on us is whether such a view of ethics as 
part of the total life and of the total uni- 
verse does not land us in authoritarian- 
ism. Granted a unity of meaning in the 
universe, authority is inescapable. The 
question is now whether or not man is 
free to do anything he pleases or whether 
he must be under authoritarian rule, 
whether of God or man. The alternatives 
are not exclusive choices. The relation 
between authority and freedom is rather 
symbiotic and pedagogical. The Chris- 
tian claim to an absolute revelation or, 
rather, to the revelation of the absolute 
within the relativities of history not only 
bases itself upon intuitive insight and 
inner conviction but is willing also to ex- 
hibit its explanatory capacity to consti- 
tute the ethical absolute. For our pur- 
poses here, this claim to explanatory ade- 
quacy is the critical question. How, ther, 
does Christian faith offer, in fact, an ab- 
solute ethical authority which is not 
authoritarian? And if it offers this abso- 
lute validity, how then can the dis- 
tinctive truth of the ethicists (moral 
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autonomy) be truly preserved, albeit also 
fulfilled? 


Il 


The simplest way to exhibit this rela- 
tion between authority and autonomy in 
the Christian faith is to define the nature 
of Christian authority. Christ as agape— 
the New Testament kind of love which 
centers in God’s own self-giving and com- 
plete concern for the creation of fellow- 
ship—is the Christian absolute. God is 
love. Love alone is the central perspec- 
tive through which the nature and the 
character of God can be fully under- 
stood, as far as this is possible for human 
beings through God’s self-disclosure in 
history and through the contemporary 
grace of the Holy Spirit. The Bible is the 
witness to the revelation of this love, 
whether in preparation for it or through 
the faith-witnesses of the original Chris- 
tian community. The controlling Chris- 
tian event-meaning is the self-disclosure 
of the love of God in Christ Jesus. The 
Bible is therefore rightly used only when 
its whole gamut of human experience is 
organized and interpreted by this com- 
pletely inclusive and sovereign love of 
God. Christ as the eternal love of God, 
the Word made flesh, is the largest and 
deepest logic of the Bible. We Christians 
have no magic book to be used indis- 
criminately, unintelligently, and wood- 
enly. Such an authority would, indeed, 
make us guilty of heteronomous ethics! 
Instead the Bible witnesses to a living 
Love who is the eternal God, creator, re- 
deemer, and sustainer of the world. 

Nor do we worship and bow down be- 
fore the written idols of man-made creeds. 
Such may be the failing of the false but 
not the reality of the true church, in so 
far as it has both love and light. Creedal 
ethics are obviously heteronomous, ex- 
ternalistic, substantive, and time-bound. 
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They are defensive in nature, touched 
with death. Psychologically, too, they 
all too often accent events apart from 
meaning, making central God’s acts in 
history apart from the meaning of those 
acts. By so doing they may act as light- 
ning rods which keep the charged mean- 
ing of God’s love from “striking’’ the 
worshipers. God’s power is thus “‘ground- 
ed,” and the grace of God frustrated. 
Nor do we accept the decrees of an in- 
fallible human institution with keys to 
bind the consciences of men. The keys of 
forgiveness are the reality of fellowship 
and the willingness to accept the Chris- 
tian community, apart from which spirit 
no one can be saved. If any organization 
of men could decree for other men what 
their eternal obligation is and substitute 
such decrees for people’s own moral in- 
sight and conscience, we certainly should 
have a damaging moral heteronomy. 
Book, creed, and institution are the 
steady strands of historic continuity 
which help to steady the Christian com- 
munity. They are therefore servants of 
the fellowship of faith. They are made 
for the church, not the church for them. 
The nature of Christian authority is, 
rather, the love of God in Christ Jesus. 
How, nevertheless, does this love consti- 
tute an authority of a kind that can be 
absolute while allowing for the real truth 
and intention in ethical autonomy? Ob- 
viously God’s love cannot answer man’s 
quest for ethical autonomy in so far as 
this is due to a desire to be free from ethi- 
cal obligation to God and to others. Such 
a quest is individualistic, irresponsible, 
evasive, and belies the nature of man’s 
true situation. Much clamor for ethical 
autonomy is really nothing but the de- 
sire to be one’s own judge, precisely be- 
cause one is immature or rebellious! 
Where true authority is sought, however, 
Christian love meets the need. First of 
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all, Christian love by its very nature be- 
stows freedom on the objects of its love. 
God is not concerned with the manufac- 
ture of puppets but with the maturing of 
children. To each child he gives the 
amount of freedom which the child needs, 
whether positively in terms of growth or 
negatively in terms of the child’s learning 
the bitter consequences of his misdeeds. 
Not only is authority thus not inconsist- 
ent with freedom but, in fact, agape as 
authority expresses its very self by the 
creation and the fostering of such free- 
dom. In this sense, then, authority and 
autonomy both coincide and reinforce 
each other. 

Besides, Christian love is authoritative 
without being authoritarian. A universe 
must be constituted by a unity of mean- 
ing. A social field also must have direc- 
tion for co-operation. It needs, negative- 
ly, constraint for those who willingly vio- 
late the requirements of the social good. 
Whether mistakenly or sinfully, social be- 
havior is a seething caldron of differently 
directed wills. For this caldron we re- 
quire both external and internal sanc- 
tions. The more authority can become 
internalized, the better, provided, to be 
sure, that the internalized authority is 
not the imposition of an external will 
which is not completely and wisely con- 
cerned for the people involved. Even pa- 
ternalism at its best, as a permanent 
situation, is submoral. 

External sanctions are, however, need- 
ed to control social conduct. Not to rec- 
ognize this fact is to be sentimental. The 
less external sanctions are needed, of 
course, the better. Positively, we need 
authority, beyond the need for con- 
straint, for the sake of motivation and 
social direction. But even where there is 
no need for external sanctions, unless 
actions spring from complete moral au- 
tonomy, they are immoral or submoral. 
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But how can God's love escape being at 
least perfect paternalism? Is this not the 
requirement of perfect pedagogy? How 
can any absolute standard be authorita- 
tive without being authoritarian? How 
can it bestow perfect moral freedom and 
still constitute the unity of both con- 
straint and motivation and direction? 

An authoritarian standard, even 
though internalized and, therefore, so 
to speak ‘“‘second nature,’’ never repre- 
sents the true spontaneity of the actor, 
where he expresses organically and per- 
sonally the self which he potentially is. 
An authoritative standard, however, is 
so, not because it does not use external 
sanctions pedagogically, and not because 
it does not internalize itself from the 
outside, but because it represents the 
natural freedom of the full social self 
with relation to his truest environment. 
The aim of authoritative rather than au- 
thoritarian ethics ts the fostering of the 
maximum freedom of the self and society. 
It does so responsibly according to the 
maturing of the actors themselves. Both 
external sanctions and indoctrination are 
consistent with such maturing—indeed, 
necessary to it—but they must be ad- 
ministered wisely and in the spirit of the 
love which they are fostering. Paternal- 
ism as a permanent pattern is not con- 
cerned with rendering itself useless. The 
test of the truly authoritative as over 
against the authoritarian, however, is 
whether or not, when the internalization 
has been effected, the authority is willing 
to abrogate its own self and whether the 
authority which has been taught ceases 
increasingly even within the agent of 
conduct to be authority and becomes in- 
stead spontaneity. 

With spontaneity we mean the per- 
formance of acts not only from internal 
motivation without external compulsion, 
actually present or implicitly threaten- 
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ing, but from the motivation which ful- 
fils the deepest nature of the agent of 
conduct himself. The ethically mature 
does spontaneously what is both best for 
him and for the social good because it cor- 
responds with the reality of the will of 
God, which is itself the fullest concern for 
the common good. Jesus said that though 
he had called his disciples servants, now 
he would call them friends. Authority is 
exercised among the Gentiles but is out 
of place among the disciples of Christ. 
We must stand fast in the perfect liberty 
wherein Christ has set us free. Within 
that liberty there can be no trespass be- 
cause the law itself has been abolished, 
not, indeed, by being superseded, but by 
being fulfilled. God wants no glory and no 
lordship in the authoritarian sense; he 
desires only the perfect welfare of his 
creatures, which is obtainable only within 
his will. His will, too, is itself the good 
and the good for all. 

Thus authority becomes abolished 
both without and within. The service of 
God does become our perfect freedom 
even as his will is done on earth as in 
heaven. Christian authority is of such 
a nature as to effect autonomy. Therefore 
the distinction between the two concepts 
is false except pedagogically. The juridi- 
cal perspective is pedagogical in nature, 
existing for the sake of the immature 
members of the family, for the not yet 
perfected fellowship of faith. The more 
authority is understood and accepted, 
the less it is needed; but the rejection of 
its claim on us now is ignorance of the 
nature of our actual situation as crea- 
tures, or else it is the immature and sinful 
rebellion on the part of the immature. 


III 


Actually agape is the only absolute 
which can be absolutized in action with- 
out becoming fanatical. The more it is 
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practiced, the more both responsible su- 
pervision and freedom are attained. Aga- 
pe involves complete and concrete con- 
cern for individuals and for groups, at 
the point where they are morally, in or- 
der to guide and to attract them as wisely 
as possible to the maximum free fulfil- 
ment of their nature. The more agape is 
practiced, the more its own inherent 
pedagogical principle becomes expressed 
in its responsible and wise care for its 
concrete objects of concern. The more 
absolute the practice of agape is, the less 
fanatical becomes the attitude and the 
more practical the application. 

Moralism puts principles before per- 
sons and engenders guilt feelings which 
cause rebellious feelings in those whom 
it is supposed to help. Absolute commit- 
ment to conduct as primary is the prefer- 
ring of the part-man to the whole-man. 
For this reason Robert Louis Stevenson 
was right that it is better to make per- 
sons happy than to make them good; and 
Brunner, that concern is more important 
than character. Too much teaching of 
ethics is the teaching of ethical principles 
rather than the Gospel which engenders 
those fruits of the Spirit which are natu- 
rally good and against which there is no 
law. Jesus rightly stresses that the tree 
first be good, and Paul adds that there 
is no way to make the tree good except 
by means of man’s right relation to God 
in terms of the gospel of grace. 

Christ as agape fulfils, moreover, the 
relation between the good and the right. 
With the good we mean the disposition 
or the intention; with the right we mean 
the actual consequences of any act or 
mode of conduct. There is a good deal of 
dispositional ethics which fails because 
it is not realistic or adequate in its under- 
standing of the varying results which 
follow even well-meaning lines of be- 
havior. Intention, in any case, is always 
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suspect because of man’s readiness to 
rationalize. We idealize ourselves so easi- 
ly that we hardly ever see into the depths 
of our true motives. The greatest danger 
to society comes not from the people who 
have overt conflicts about several pos- 
sible courses of action but from those 
who have so camouflaged their deepest 
drives that they truly appear noble to 
them. 

Particularly is this true of our loyalty 
to partial causes where we enjoy real 
overagainstness while, on the contrary, 
we are mostly aware of our idea) alle- 
giance to the cause which we serve. Such 
allegiances are too narrow for Christian 
love. A man may feel good about ob- 
serving a ten-commandment morality, 
whereas he would be both sorrowful and 
withdrawing if he had to sell all his goods 
of partial interests and attainments for 
the sake of the full concern for men in the 
whole gamut of their needs. A personally 
moral man often has no concern for the 
deeper social maladies which deny the 
Gospel of Christ. The realm of economic 
and political progress might even be 
taboo for him, or even a matter of offense, 
though he might feel very much satisfied 
with his personal religion. On this ac- 
count dispositional ethics is not enough. 

Just as the good in itself is too narrow 
an approach to conduct so is the right. 
It is not enough to consider the actual 
consequences apart from the intention. 
Many right things are done for the wrong 
reason. The ethical situation is obvious- 
ly, too, always a matter of the people in- 
volved. No ethical solution is therefore 
possible apart from the disposition of the 
doer, or the question of the good. Man 
is the tree that bears the fruits. No mat- 
ter how much external good is performed 
by anyone, nothing is good enough until 
the whole person becomes ethical. When 
Christ as agape is the norm and the moti- 
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vation of conduct, however, then the 
good itself organically demands the right. 
No intention can be adequate that is not 
cont:nually tested by the concrete conse- 
quences of the action. Agape demands 
that the person be as fully and respon- 
sibly intelligent as possible in relation to 
the concrete object of conduct. 

Both lack of information, if obtain- 
able, and carelessness in application are 
condemned by the Christian faith. A 
Christian act must be as informed as 
possible, as fully carried out as possible, 
and as concretely applicable as possible. 
The good thus not only cannot be sepa- 
rated from but even demands the right 
as a constant and complete ingredient. 
On the other hand, the right cannot be 
right without inclusion of the doer and 
therefore of the disposition or of the in- 
tention. For this reason Christ as agape, 
in a forthnght and nonsentimental way, 
organically combines and fulfils the rela- 
tion between the good and the right. 

Such a distinction between the good 
and the right implies of course the reality 
of freedom. If this be true, there can be 
no real separation between evangelism 
and ethics or between evangelism and 
education, for worship ministers to the 
disposition while education ministers to 
the increasing understanding of the right. 
Ethical action to be responsible organi- 
cally necessitates and presupposes free- 
dom. Without autonomy there can be no 
moral good and therefore no genuine eth- 
ics. The entire nature of Christian the- 
ology presupposes freedom. Unless man 
has the ability and the right to choose 
good or bad, God or evil, there can be no 
question at all of ethics, let alone Chris- 
tian ethics. Intention or disposition is 
never reducible to closed chains of causa- 
tions, either from within the world or 
from God outside the world. 
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Christian ethics roots in Christian the- 
ology, and this alone not only assures but 
accounts for and explains the nature of 
freedom. There is no reason for nature, 
history, or personal experience apart 
from the kinds of conditions through 
which man can become a genuine self by 
means of choices within the ambiguities 
of his situation whether personal, social, 
or natural. Man learns finally from his 
partially free choices and their conse- 
quences that God’s way alone is best for 
him and for all. Such freedom, however, 
is not outside of God’s direct or indirect 
control, for God has made both the na- 
ture of man and his environment, Evil is 
the concomitant of our freedom, and 


providence is the sovereign control by 
the God of our freedom through which he 
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shows us, in life and beyond death, both 
that we can find our true satisfaction only 
within his will and that our true freedom 
nevertheless exists within the perfect 
power of his love. 

God is the perfect pedagogue who has 
no permanent problem children. When 
this truth is seen in its full grandeur, 
Christian theology becomes understood 
as moral, through and through, in such 
a way that, the more ethics becomes a 
genuine part of theology, the more true 
ethical autonomy is thereby realized. 
Without rootage in an adequate theolo- 
gy, ethical autonomy is fragile and flick- 
ering; rooted and grounded within the 
love of God which passes knowledge, 
ethical autonomy becomes as basic as the 
sovereign will of God. 





SOME METAPHYSICAL GLEANINGS FROM PRAYER 


JULIAN N. HARTT* 


HE principal question asked in this 
paper is: What can be inferred 

from prayer as cognitional rapport 

with God, concerning the nature of God 
and of the world? It seems to me that to 
get at this question properly it is neces- 
sary to consider first whether prayer 1s 
cognitive rapport at all. Otherwise an 
answer to the main question will neces- 
sarily be hypothetical: if prayer is such 
rapport, then certain things follow. In 
the first part of the paper, accordingly, | 
am concerned to show that a denial of 
unique cognitive content—a denial in 
the Christian context, that is—is unin- 
telligible, quite in addition to the havoc 
wreaked among the concrete testimonies 
of piety and devotion. I say ‘‘quite in 
addition to’’ such damage, but perhaps 
I should have said “‘quite apart from,”’ 
because the aim of these notes is really 
very limited and does not embrace the 
task of certifying or of disqualifying such 
testimony. To the man of deep piety 
such certification of his witness as meta- 
physics may yield must frequently seem 
dispensable; and, so far as the metaphy- 
sician is concerned, the testimony of 
piety can hardly seem decisive in itself 
for the resolution of the deepest problems 
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of his science. But even where meta- 
physical corroboration seems unneces- 
sary, on the one hand, and where, on the 
other hand, the corroboration of piety 
seems hardly decisive, the hope of mu- 
tual fertilization of the one by the other 
does not seem to me forlorn. So far as 
this paper is concerned, the metaphysi- 
cian will not presume to tell the man at 
his prayers what he has or has not expe- 
rienced and known therein or thereby. 
He will say, rather: ‘Be it thus and so, 
as you declare it, what may we conclude 
further concerning God and his world?” 

It is assumed throughout this particu- 
lar venture that prayer is rapport, what- 
ever more it may also be.* This assump- 
tion does not seem to me to be an un- 
reasonable one, and its truth is suggested 
by the concrete life of prayer. It is a kind 
of minimal translation of the testimony 
of devotion. And whatever more may be 
asserted or claimed for prayer, less is not 
claimed for it in a specifically Christian 
context. He who prays is aware of a di- 
rect relationship with God; or, perhaps 
in fuller justice to the claim, he judges 
that he has to do with God directly.’ 
This judgment may of course be mis- 
taken, and the ‘‘awareness’”’ may turn 
out to be nothing but “heightened affec- 
tivity’’; but this sense of direct relation- 
ship, of immediacy of confrontation, is 
what is intended by the term “‘rapport.”’ 

The sense of directness of relationship 
supposes or presupposes the reality of the 
Other. Therefore, whether or not prayer 
itself has unique cognitive quality and 
content, its significant and productive 
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pursuit requires a “funded” knowledge 
of God. 

“Whosoever would find God must first 
believe that He is,” is an older and better 
way of making the same point. The truth 
of this can be seen easily in the case of 
petitionary prayer. One does not ask God 
for what God cannot give or do. What 
those things are that God cannot give or 
do may be debatable, but every Christian 
community supposes that prayer for cer- 
tain things is either futile or sinful or 
both. The properly informed believer 
governs himself accordingly. He believes 
that ‘‘with God all things are possible’ — 
except the intrinsically impossible. This 
is, again, but to say that he brings to the 
act and life of prayer certain prejudg- 
ments about God and about God’s will. 

A striking and formidable exception to 
this conclusion looms in the prayer of the 
Anguished Agnostic: “O God, if you 
really exist, reveal thyself to me!” In 
fact, this seems to be an exception to the 
assumption that prayer is rapport with 
God because the desideratum of this pe- 
tition is presumed to be the presupposi- 
tion of all significant prayer! There is 
enough in this to give us pause, because 
the prayer for divine illumination is cer- 
tainly close to the very heart of the whole 
enterprise of prayer, and the resolution 
of the foregoing exceptions should not 
obscure that fact. Granted this, however, 
that resolution seems plain: the prayer is 
nothing but release or expression of feel- 
ing and desire unless the ‘“‘O God”’ be seri- 
ously intended; and it cannot be serious- 
ly intended save on the presumption that 
God exists. This presumptive knowledge 
of God may indeed be meager, else the 
Anguished Agnostic would have surren- 
dered his creed before ever he prayed, but 
it must be real. 

Again, the foundation of rapport is 
there, so far as the prayer is seriously and 
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transcendentally intended, however keen 
the hunger for a ‘‘closer walk with God,” 
for the petitioner either supposes that he 
is in the line of direct dealings with God 
or his intention is really that of self- 
expression. 

We seem already to be herded by the 
force of these initial observations to an 
early conclusion that prayer has no 
unique cognitive content, but to embrace 
that conclusion at this point would be 
premature. There can be little doubt 
that the life of prayer draws heavily upon 
a funded knowledge of God; but it does 
not follow from the fact that a person 
takes much to prayer that he brings 
nothing away from it but what he took to 
it. Whether or not he does bring away 
something new is a question to which we 
must return, but first it is important to 
note what the claim of unique cognitive 
content is. In brief, it is the claim that 
prayer is, or may be, a “revelatory me- 
dium.”’ (“May be’’ has some importance 
because what we are saying here could 
hardly be expected to apply without 
qualification to every alleged instance of 
prayer.) 

How is this claim to be supported? It 
may be argued that without such Self- 
disclosure directly to the individual, God 
would not be known as fully and truly 
personal. If, that is, all knowledge of him 
were mediated through the created order 
or through an authoritative church, the 
individual might suppose that God was 
personal (in some significant sense of that 
maltreated term), but he would not know 
him as personal. He might feel justified 
in looking upon this or that aspect of the 
world or of human history as an expres- 
sion of a personal God, but he would not, 
from the scrutiny of such effects, be able 
to say that he had directly encountered 
the Divine Person. Accordingly, if all 
knowledge of the Divine Person were 
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mediate, roundabout, so to speak, would 
this not dilute the prime conviction 
that God is in fact personal? A personal 
God must surely deal personally with 
other persons, no matter how inferior the 
grades of “personhood” may be among 
the creatures. Deus absconditus may be 
granted where absconditus ‘‘conceals” a 
nonpersonal world ground, an ineffable 
Absolute or One; but it cannot be granted 
where Deus is truly personal. It cannot 
be granted, for no adequate reason can be 
specified for his opacity. To this it may 
be rejoined that for God to deal with 
persons personally it is enough for him to 
respect persons and to provide a cosmic 
environment hospitable to their develop- 
ment and fulfilment. But this remote ad- 
mirer of and provider for persons cannot 
be conceived of as personal so long as he 
abstains from direct dealings with them. 
Or, again, it may be contended that the 
plain matter of fact is that God has re- 
vealed himself as Deus absconditus, and 
that is that. But this is very far from 
being a plain matter of fact—all that is 
plain matter of fact here is that someone 
has alleged that this has happened—and, 
moreover, God who so “reveals” himself 
has at least for that purpose dealt di- 
rectly with some persons, though not with 
all. 

The argument may be restated in 
terms of the relation of the will of the 
Infinite to the will of the finite. To know 
only that the will of the Infinite is the 
ultimate cause of all things and all events 
is so far to know God only as world 
ground, as a metaphysical principle. If 
God is will or concrete creative agency 
how should he fail to register himself as 
such directly upon finite wills? Why 
should not his willing, his actual deter- 
mining of certain things be directly ap- 
prehended? It is claimed that prayer is 
just this apprehension of God-willing, 
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standing over against the will of the 
finite.‘ Rightly or wrongly many persons 
believe fervently that through prayer 
their wills have been guided to decisions 
pleasing to God and that they have be- 
held God directly at work in this. These 
decisions are not just known to follow 
(e.g., as an inference) from God’s will; in 
prayer they have apprehended divine 
agency doing thus and so. Again, this is 
not simply a matter of an ethical prin- 
ciple suddenly becoming luminous and 
fertile; it is a matter of having communed 
with the Lord and of having “heard” 
from him what he would have us do. 

One of the weightier counters to these 
claims is that the cognitive character and 
transmissible impact of such allegedly di- 
rect encounters do not seem on the whole 
to bear out the claims. Very little seems 
to be added to the funded knowledge of 
God against which the pray-er has drawn 
for the initial plausibility of the whole 
enterprise of prayer. The person who 
prays seems to find God pretty much as 
he was led by the community to expect 
and rarely, if ever, imports novelty 
drawn from prayer into the conception of 
God. The community may be astonished 
by some of the projects that God has ap- 
parently authorized, but on the whole 
they are projects within his sovereignty 
and, for aught the community knows, 
within his design. 

This counterclaim is not quite so dev- 
astating as it is reputed to be. It might 
be that the funded and communally ap- 
proved knowledge of God was simply an 
outline of knowledge, an abstract con- 
ceptual framework, true so far as it went 
but in the nature of the case stopping far 
short of life-giving adequacy. I say “‘in 
the nature of the case’ on the presump- 
tion that “life-giving adequacy” could 
not be deposited in a conceptual frame- 
work, although it might be ordered for 
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certain limited purposes by such frame- 
work, e.g., Systematic Theology. Now if 
this were the case, then “‘encounter”’ (ex- 
istential) knowledge of God would not be 
false or trivial, because it did not sig- 
nificantly modify that framework or out- 
line. It is another question whether that 
deposit of (abstract) knowledge is itself 
to be understood wholly as an abstrac- 
tion from existential encounter. I do not 
see how an affirmative answer to this 
question can be made without in the end 
embracing absurdities of a fairly prickly 
kind, if it has already been assumed that 
existential knowledge cannot really be 
validated except by its interpretation by 
or translation into a relatively stable 
conceptual system. On the other hand, if 
it is asserted that the conceptual frame- 
work or system of knowledge of God is 
independent of and not reducible to ex- 
istential knowledge, then some account 
of its source and authentication may be 
demanded, and one may wonder why ex- 
istential knowledge is denied independ- 
ence vis-4-vis conceptual knowledge. 

It would seem that the relationship be- 
tween the two “modes” of knowing God 
should be construed dialectically, for 
thereby the way is left open for what has 
actually happened, i.e., the modification 
of the one by the other. A significant gain 
in knowledge of the widest significance 
can, I believe, hardly be accounted for 
otherwise. Speculative novelty can, of 
course, be injected into a system of 
knowledge at any point, that is, arbitrary 
modifications in either the extension or 
intension of cardinal terms, or the specu- 
lative reorganization of terms with stable 
meanings, or both. But this yields no net 
gain until or unless the world as con- 
cretely apprehended can be shown to 
contain that novelty or to be better un- 
derstood on the supposition of its ac- 
tuality. 
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I conclude at this point, therefore, that 
the counterclaim noted above rests upon 
two inadmissible assumptions: (1) it 
seems to suppose that the funded knowl- 
edge of God is what it is independently 
of the deposits of individuals, (2) it seems 
to suppose that this “knowledge by de- 
scription” is intelligible and concretely 
significant apart from some “knowledge 
by acquaintance.” 

The question should perhaps be raised 
whether these claims and counterclaims 
have equal bearing upon all the varieties 
of prayer. Abstractly it seems possible 
that the noetic character might vary 
from one kind or level of prayer to an- 
other. Petitionary prayer, for example, 
in some circumstances seems to exhibit a 
minimum of cognitive rapport, namely, 
where so to pray and what to pray for are 
believed to be the fulfilment of a divine 
command. Faithfully to discharge this 
command may entail rapport, but no di- 
rect apprehension of God’s will at work 
in and through rapport seems to be in- 
volved. As the Lord’s Prayer is habitu- 
ally used in public and private worship 
an absolute minimum of moesis and rap- 
port seems to be involved.‘ In the prayer 
of communion (or of union), on the other 
hand, the noetic factor seems very large 
and very strong—the soul is enraptured 
by awareness of the Infinite as immedi- 
ately present to it. Even where subse- 
quent interpretation of this experience 
insists upon the obliteration of the sub- 
ject-object duality in it, a most rare and 
rich experimental knowledge is claimed 
as a derivative, at least, from the union 
with God. 

Yet, when all has been granted that 
needs to be granted concerning the de- 
grees and kinds of prayer, we should still 
have to remark that presence or absence 
of unique cognitive character and con- 
tent cannot be determined by reference 
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to a typology of prayer. There is no clear 
indication that God makes himself more 
or less available as the type of prayer 
changes. And if all prayer is rapport with 
God, there is no self-evident reason why 
any given prayer at any given moment 
might not be invested with unique cog- 
nitive content. 

We ought now to try to state what the 
‘unique cognitive content” or quality is 
presumed to be. Prayer so described is 
presumed to convey or contain knowl- 
edge of God not otherwise forthcoming. 
I take this to mean, at the outset: not 
otherwise forthcoming for the individual 
involved. He who prays discovers some- 
thing of God, and of himself in relation to 
God, that he could not have inferred or 
otherwise gathered from the funded 
knowledge of God at his disposal. He 
may have known that God is good; in 
and through prayer he ‘tastes’? God’s 
goodness; and he therefore now says, ‘I 
know him in whom I have believed.”’ 
(And thus the knowledge of description 
and the knowledge of acquaintance fer- 
tilize each other.) 

This is not simply a matter of saying 
‘hat the personal apprehension of the 
goodness of God is unique knowledge 
subjectively regarded (i.e., something he 
never knew before, or never knew prop- 
erly, but nevertheless something already 
known to others). This personal appre- 
hension is unique knowledge objectively 
regarded, that is, it “lays hold” of hither- 
to unapprehended aspects of actuality. 

Taken one way, this latter suggestion 
must surely seem very dubious, that is, if 
taken to mean that a hitherto unappre- 
hended aspect of God is now disclosed 
through prayer. Taken in another way, 
absurdity is not so obviously at hand, 
that is, if prayer is not the laying-hold of 
a “hitherto unapprehended aspect of 
God,” but the laying-hold of a hitherto 
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undisclosed, if not nondeterminate, “‘ele- 
ment”’ of the Divine Will, viz., the Di- 
vine Will relative to my present situa- 
tion. This could not have been disclosed 
before because this present situation is 
unique; and knowledge of God’s will rela- 
tive to this present situation could not, 
in any case, be part of the funded knowl- 
edge of God or be implied (in the strict 
sense) by any part of that funded knowl]- 
edge. 

There are other objections to be 
pressed against the view that prayer is a 
noncognitive rapport. For one, immedi- 
acy of relationship devoid of unique cog- 
nitional content would seem to imply 
Deus absconditus on the other end of the 
relationship, as has been suggested 
above, unless one supposes that the sub- 
jective situation was uncongenial to sig- 
nificant cognitive activity. The latter 
supposition is ruled out for the time 
being in order to consider the former. 
That inference appears to be incom- 
patible with the Christian conception of 
God, because it suggests a God who now 
makes himself known and who later con- 
ceals himself and who now operates in 
relation to finite will as more than a 
causal X and who later operates in a 
very similar context as only a causal X. 
The notion of one who thus makes him- 
self rich and who then makes himself 
lean, of one who moves from mode of 
availability to mode of unavailability, is 
a gross anthropomorphism, bearing alto- 
gether too strong a scent of human ar- 
bitrariness and moody caprice. The idea 
of the free grace of God must surely be 
freed so far as possible from such infec- 
tion. 

The other alternative, that subjective 
conditions in prayer are uncongenial for 
significant cognition, requires the admis- 
sion of one or the other of the following 
views: (a) though God is in fact so near 
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at hand that one is aware of rapport with 
him, he fails to register distinctly and 
distinctively because of deficiencies in the 
receiving apparatus; (b) the shifting pat- 
terns of divine cognoscibility are entirely 
the effect of God’s manipulation of the 
interior conditions of finite spirits. The 
first view (a) cannot be seriously and 
consistently entertained. The assertion 
that he was at hand in a given situation 
means that he was known as directly 
present in or to awareness, unless one is 
talking in general terms about God’s 
ubiquity; but then the acknowledgment 
of the truth of a metaphysical principle 
and the awareness of real presence are 
hardly identifiable with each other. If the 
deficiencies of the receiving apparatus 
were not sufficient to obliterate the 
awareness that God was nigh, it is absurd 
to suppose that revelation of who he is 
was in fact so obliterated. The same—or 
a very similar—objection can be ex- 
pressed as follows: Rapport is a transi- 
tive (and transcendental) relation, unit- 
ing two terms. To be so related to an- 
other is to be aware, in the first instance, 
of the other; and awareness of the rela- 
tionship itself follows thereafter. This is 
to say that rapport is denominated by its 
terms; it does not determine its terms. | 
conclude that a noncognitive rapport in 
general is a contradiction in terms, and 
so far there is no evidence forthcoming 
that the theory of a noncognitive rapport 
with God in ‘prayer should be excepted 
from this judgment. 

If a is unsatisfactory, 6 remains. But 
this view has its own embarrassments, of 
which perhaps the most notable is that 
God is “unknown”? in certain contexts of 
prayer because he has placed crippling 
restrictions upon the faculties of the soul. 
Again this walks the edge of the grossly 
anthropomorphic, on the one hand, and 
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of irresponsible arbitrariness, on the 
other.® 

On the whole, then, I find it very hard 
to see how the two things can be asserted 
together: (1) prayer is genuine rapport; 
(2) it has no unique cognitive content. If 
prayer lacks unique cognitive content, 
the temptation is very strong to write 
prayer as genuine rapport off as “height- 
ened affectivity.”” For aught we know 
God may be the cause of such elevation 
and intensity of feeling, which he may 
produce to give mediate knowledge of 
himself a cutting edge; but then he would 
be using an illusion (the awareness of im- 
mediate Presence) to give striking power 
to a skeletal knowledge of himself, mirac- 
ulously derived, in its validity, from sys- 
tematic illusion or injected equally mi- 
raculously into the mind whole. To do 
this might occur to a philosophical the- 
ologian; is there any reason for believing 
that it has also occurred to God? 

We are left, then, with the original 
and primary conviction: that God is 
uniquely known in prayer. To see now 
what this implies concerning God, let us 
begin with a familiar testimony: “In 
prayer God made known his will for me.”’ 
This implies the belief that God has a 
“‘particular’’ will for some persons, if not 
for all persons (and if not for all crea- 
tures). Some motion or motions of his 
will have me and only me as their direct 
object.? But the foregoing claim implies 
also that this particular willing is dis- 
covered simultaneously with its occur- 
rence. The notion of a volition that has 
occurred and is then registered or depos- 
ited for future reference is without mean- 
ing in reference to God.* What the 
pray-er has come upon in prayer, he says 
in effect, is not something that indicates 
unmistakably that God has acted thus 
and so in relation to himself but that he 
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has beheld God acting then and there 
upon or in relation to himself. 

The belief in the particular will of God 
that is apprehended in prayer also im- 
plies the “‘personality”’ of God. He who is 
encountered in prayer is encountered as 
One who addresses himself to me, who 
does not propose to dispose of me as a 
thing but who would have dealings with 
me person to person. Even in the higher 
stages of interior prayer, the personal 
character of rapport is not canceled. The 
mystic declares that he was immersed in 
the Divine Love and was swept out be- 
yond all identifiable landmarks. Yet this 
was Love that bore him thither and 
withal sustained and enraptured him; 
and it was Love that returned him to his 
appointed tasks and gave him power to 
endure all things. He was not carried out- 
ward into the acosmical night in which 
all distinctions are aufgehoben; he was 
laid hold by him who creates all things 
and who loves all that he has created. 

Thus prayer emerges as personal en- 
counter of finite and Infinite wills. The 
finite apprehends and responds to the 
will of the Infinite; the Infinite appre- 
hends and responds to the will of the 
finite. Nothing that can properly be said 
concerning the infinite ‘‘distance,”’ onto- 
logical and ‘ethical, that separates the 
Creator from the creature is a serious em- 
barrassment to this claim. God’s being 
there in relation to him who prays may be 
explained as his condescension, but, so 
far as he is there, so far he participates in 
a genuine give-and-take. And, so far as 
he participates in this give-and-take, he 
acknowledges the creative potentiality 
resident in the will of the finite. Though 
this creativity be delegated to the finite, 
it is nonetheless there, and in acknowl- 
edging it and responding to it God is not 
acknowledging himself—he is not natura 
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naturans nodding amiably to himself as 
natura naturata. It may be contended 
that God has complete knowledge of all 
possible effects of this creaturely crea- 
tivity, but it is notoriously difficult to 
state this contention in a way that leaves 
the actual creativity of the creature in- 
tact. Or, again, it may be that creaturely 
creativity finds adequate and ultimate 
expression only in rapport with God; but 
again the point is that the creature does 
bring something to this relationship and 
it is acknowledged by God. 

In prayer God and man directly en- 
counter each other, and this encounter is 
an infinitely pregnant one. The precise 
issue of it is unknown in advance to both 
the finite and the Infinite. That is to say, 
prayer as rapport of Infinite and finite 
creative wills implies a genuinely open 
universe, a really indeterminate future. 
I shall attempt now to indicate very 
briefly certain reasons in support of this 
last inference. : 

1. Since God acknowledges the soul as 
willy.he acknowledges that ‘which pos- 
sesses on any recognizable level of its ap- 
pearance, freedom and spontaneity. Spe- 
cifically, God acknowledges the existence 
of an indefinitely plastic agent, a sub- 
stance that really acts in being acted 
upon, a “moved mover.” This “‘sub- 
stance’’ has an indeterminate potential- 
ity, both in respect to its agency and in 
respect to its plasticity (or passivity), 
even though it has determinate powers 
and is in every respect a creature. Now 
it has indeterminate potentiality in part 
because of its capacity for rapport with 
God: its line of response or reaction to 
God depends upon God’s disposal of him- 
self relative to that individual (and in 
this sense God “determines’’ the finite 
will). God’s disposal of himself is in turn 
“determined” not merely by that indi- 
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vidual’s, particular situation but also by 
the particular situation of all other crea- 
tive agents. Thus what is relevant to the 
interests of a future will is a function, in 
part, of the “reflection”’ of all wills in 
God. What God acknowledges therefore 
in the finite will is an infinite capacity for 
“reacknowledging”’ or responding to him- 
self (and in this sense alone can it be said 
theistically that God acknowledges him- 
self and relates himself to himself, in 
acknowledging creaturely creativity). An 
advance determination of the pattern of 
the finite acknowledgment and reac- 
knowledgment of himself would entail a 
correlative (though prior) determination 
and delimitation of himself, i.e., would 
be a denial of God’s freedom by himself. 
This, ex hypothesi, is impossible. 

2. A determinate pattern of such give- 
and-take projected bindingly upon the 
future, even if it were possible, would 
deny the freedom and creativity original- 
lv bestowed upon the soul. From such an 
abrogation of the integrity and creativity 
of the creaturely will it would follow tiat 
in acknowledging the creature God was 
literally acknowledging and encountering 
nothing but himself, so far as real agency 
is concerned. And this is to fall off the 
precipice into acosmical pantheism. 

3. The kind of projection envisaged 
under 2 presumes that the ‘“‘future”’ is 
available to divine inspection and deter- 
mination. This is an extraordinarily dif- 
ficult notion, and I can see no clear or 
compelling reason for being hospitable to 
it any longer, and I believe such reasons 
can be marshaled against it. To deter- 
mine the future is to determine the 
agents that function within it. This must 
be done in either one of two ways: (a) by 
“contemporaneous” impingement upon 
them, by direct and instantaneous pres- 
sure upon them to do thus and so and not 
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otherwise; or (b) by so bending and shap- 
ing the present activity of creaturely 
agents as to determine the future, i.e., 
their subsequent activity. The first way 
(a) has no real meaning as a mode of de- 
termination of the future, for it is pre- 
cisely not a projection of a pattern upon 
the future, and it looks in the direction of 
the disintegration of time into an infinite 
series of instantaneous present points 
having no thickness. Moreover, though 
God may behold all time as in the twin- 
kling of an eye, there is yet an earlier and 
a later if he reserves something of himself 
for application at a “‘later’’ point; and so 
far as he really makes such a reservation, 
then the future is not predetermined at 
all. The second way (0) either leads us 
straight back to 2, above, or it runs afoul 
of other obstacles, viz., if the future is di- 
vinely determined only at second hand, 
or at one remove. This argues the infinite 
receptivity or plasticity of finite agents, 
that the whole pattern of the future could 
be carried in them, but it leaves un- 
touched the question of possibly Infinite 
actual agency in the finite, so that the 
way is left open to saying that “the 
Father worketh up till now’’—but the 
creature hereafter, though the momen- 
tum and direction of the creatures derive 
from God. 

Prayer as cognitive rapport directly 
challenges a as well as b. In prayer one 
discovers that the projective pattern, the 
pattern for the future, is not a deter- 
minate one. The creaturely agent is 
“shaped’’ by God, but the response of the 
finite will is solicited, not necessitated. 
Only under the latter condition could the 
response be “‘foreknown,”’ i.e., be part of 
a determinate pattern that at one time 
was future. As it is, the encounter of 
God and man is truly momentous: the 
world will be different because of it. That 
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means not merely different from what it 
is now but different also from what it 
would otherwise have been. 

Several implications of these assertions 
may seem intolerable. For one thing, the 
notion of God’s perfect control of affairs 
seems to collapse if he must contemplate 
an “open” universe. This is not the case. 
There is, in the first place, no reason for 
imputing to God knowledge in respect to 
things where no knowledge can be con- 
ceived of, and therefore the denial of 
such knowledge is no deprivation. More- 
over, ‘“‘limitation’’—if such it is—of 
knowledge does not argue limitation of 
control. If things can be known ade- 
quately only as they arise or emerge into 
actuality, God’s competence in dealing 
with them may yet be complete. Whether 
it is or not is a question for theodicy. 

It may be objected, further, that to 
allow prayer to play so immense a role is 
for God to rest a great deal upon a very 
little. Imagine God’s banking so much 
upon so brief and fleeting an encounter 
as prayer! Or, to look at it more ob- 
viously from the finite end, the elevation 
of the efficacy of prayer to so lofty a 
pitch would seem to make megalomania 
a metaphysical virtue. But this objection 
is almost wholly emotional and rhetori- 
cal. It overlooks the fact that the Chris- 
tian claims at least that it is God’s will 
that is apprehended and responded to in 
prayer, and while this claim has undoubt- 
edly been filed many times by fanatics of 
demonic intensity, it may yet be a true 
claim in some instances, though false in 


many others. Again, the objection in- 
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volves an all too common assumption, 
that prayer is inherently episodic and 
transitory. In its lower stages this is very 
likely the case, but the higher the level 
the more continuous the rapport between 
God and the soul; and on the highest 
level (the Grund-Motiv, suggested so 
fruitfully by Hocking) the alternation of 
prayer and work must be systematically 
reinterpreted, because it is at least the 
mystic’s end and goal to bring all that 
relates the creature to the Creator into 
the dazzling radiance of the uniquely 
cognitive rapport with God that is 
prayer. 

It seems reasonable to conclude that 
in and through prayer much of the deci- 
sive work of the Kingdom is projected 
and is consummated. But does this not 
tend to make of prayer a mere instru- 
mentality for the shaping of the future, 
and for the hewing-out of significant pat- 
terns in an open universe? Well, prayer zs 
such an instrumentality, but it is not 
simply that. At its highest pitch, but, as 
well, throughout its height and depth 
and breadth, it is also the end and con- 
summation of all aspiring, this rapport of 
God and the soul, this union of Uncre- 
ated Creativity and of creaturely crea- 
tivity, this direct encounter of the Most 
High with him who is created lower than 
the angels. A supernal clarification of the 
“glass of vision’’ so that we may behold 
him face to face,a fuller disclosure of what 
we shall be by the grace of God and in the 
love of his Son, these throng the future: 
with all their wonder and their joy they 
complete and perfect what is here appre- 


hended in the life of prayer. 


NOTES 


t. “Cognitive rapport,” as herein employed, 
does not mean rapport constituted by cognition 
but rapport bearing, embracing, and yielding unique 
knowledge of God. 


2. It is suggested below that in prayer one is 


not primarily aware of the relationship with God. 
God himself is the direct cbject of the awareness. 

3. This may seem arbitrarily to dispose of the 
claims of those who hold prayer to be “nsycho- 
logically satisfying” even though no positive knowl- 
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edge of God is forthcoming or when God is believed 
not to exist at all. Over the long haul I should not 
want to see these notions dismissed without even 
the semblance of a fair hearing. In this context—a 
decidedly short haul—a wider conception of ‘“‘sig- 
nificant and productive pursuit” is involved than 
the ‘‘psychologically satisfying” or the ‘‘ethically 
stimulating”! 

4. “Standing over against” does not necessarily 
mean ‘‘standing in contradiction to,” ‘‘standing in 
judgment upon.” As a minimum it means appearing 
as other than the finite will and yet bearing in upon 
the finite. In certain of the higher degrees of ‘‘in- 
terior prayer” God is known as pervading and com- 
manding from within the citadel of the finite will, but 
that does not mean that God and the mystic have 
become substantially one. God still stands over 
against the finite will as its absolute and absolutely 
gracious Lord. Lord and servant have not been con- 
fused with each other in this mystic marriage. 

5. An unfriendly critic of the faith might well 
judge that the Lord’s Prayer was simply a ritualistic 
verbal stereotype. And so itis, frequently, no doubt; 
but the possibility is always at hand that the verbal 
gesture will become, unpredictably, a fecund com- 
munication between God and the soul. 

6. Ultimately the imputation of arbitrariness to 
God is hardly distinguishable from gross anthropo- 
morphism. If God “wants what he wants when he 
wants it and because he wants it” and if he insists 
upon making his wants known but insists also on 
the suppression of adequate information concerning 
the reasons for same, he is clearly capricious, what- 
ever metaphysical compliments are paid him under 
the ascriptions of omnipotence, etc. For such a being, 
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could he make his wants known, could also disclose 
adequately his reasons for his wants. And if it is 
good for man, the rational creature, to know what 
God expects, it is also good for this same creature to 
know that God expects the good. If the creature can 
understand what God wills, he can understand some- 
thing of the divine reason for wanting it. A dis- 
tinction of “‘ability”’ between these two understand- 
ings is particularly unintelligible on the theory of 
the divine manipulation of the inner states of souls, 
for if God expands the finite mind to the place where 
it can grasp the content of the divine will, he also can 
expand the finite mind to the point where it can 
embrace something of the workings of the divine 
intellect. 

7. Why not an exclusively or predominantly col- 
lective intentionality in God’s will relative to per- 
sons, such as species? Because if God’s will for per- 
sons is efficacious in part through the efficacy of the 
wills of particular persons, each must be personally 
addressed. God intends the good for all, but there is 
no substantially identical will in al) which in being 
moved would move all. 

8. The registration and deposit of incipient 
phases of willing in finite agents, e.g., intending to 
do something when the time is propitious, is cer- 
tainly a real possibility. But this is not available 
for purposes of analogy in traditional theism, be- 
cause a temporal distinction between phases of 
willing in God is ruled out. Whatever else the notion 
of the eternity of God may mean, it cannot include, 
therefore, the notion of a willing that has occurred 
once and for all and that somehow or other registers 


itself thereafter not as occurring but simply as 
having occurred. 
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EDWARD THOMAS RAMSDELL* 


OUGH the prophets of ancient Is- 
rael had no philosophical doctrine 
of truth, they were very certain 
about its essential meaning. Its root idea 
was faithfulness. On the one hand, they 
could speak of truth as the faithfulness of 
God; on the other, man’s telling of truth 
was the faithfulness of man. Truth, 
therefore, meant both the character of the 
world in which they lived and the quality 
of dependable statement. 

The basic word for truth in the Old 
Testament is emeth (M28). A kindred 
word is emunah (T272R). Both are de- 
rived from the verb aman (VES), which 
in its simple stem means to be steady, 
to be firm, and, in its derived stems, to 
make firm, to last, to sustain, to support. 
The root meaning of both emeth and 
emunah, therefore, is firmness, trust- 
worthiness, faithfulness, But there is a 
difference between the two nouns. In 
addition to the root idea of faithfulness, 
emunah assumed the connotation of faith 
or trust. Emeth, on the other hand, ac- 
quired the force of that which is opposed 
to falsity and falsehood.' Its character- 
istic meanings in the Old Testament are 
truth and truth-telling. Luther, in trans- 
lating the Old Testament into German, 
distinguished carefully between those 
occurrences of emeth which require the 
rendering “fidelity” or “faithfulness” 


* Edward T. Ramsidell is professor of systematic 
theology in the School of Religion at Vanderbilt 
University, where he has taught since 1937. He holds 
degrees from the University of Michigan (B.A. and 
M.A.) and from Boston University (S.T.B. and Ph. 


D.) and is the author of The Christian Perspective, 


published by Abingdon-Cokesberry Press in 1950. 


(Treue) and those which require “truth” 
(Wahrheit). Had our English authorized 
and standard versions been as discrimi- 
nating as Luther’s, we should have 
sensed more clearly the real force of the 
prophetic idea of the faithfulness which 
is truth.” 

The opposing of what is true to what 
is false appears in its simplest form in the 
Old Testament as truth-telling or in- 
tegrity. When the psalmist prays (119: 
29-30) that God may remove from him 
“the way of falsehood,” because he has 
“chosen the way of faithfulness,’ the 
force of faithfulness (here emunah) is un- 
mistakable. Emeth is often similarly 
used. From a number of examples in 
Proverbs, let us note this one: 

The lip of truth shall be established forever; 
But a lying tongue is but for a moment [12: 19). 


In Yahweh’s lament over the condition 
of Zion we read: ‘‘And they will deceive 
every one his neighbor, and will not 
speak the truth: they have taught their 
tongue to speak lies” (Jer. 9:5). In 
Zech. 8:16 Yahweh warns: ‘These are 
the things that ye shall do: Speak ye 
every man the truth with his neighbor 

. and love no false oath.” 

The most significant occurrence of 
emeth in the sense of truth-telling occurs 
in the “E” document account of Joseph’s 
charge to his brethren. Joseph not only 
speaks of truth but makes explicit the no- 
tion of testing truth-telling: “Send one 
of you, and let him fetch your brother, 


and ye sha)) be bound, that your words 


may be proved, whether there be truth in 
you” (Gen. 42:16). The idea of a norm 
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of judgment is likewise at least implicit 
in Yahweh’s denunciation of lying proph- 
ets as we find it in Jer. 23:28: “The 
prophet that hath a dream, let him tell 
a dream; and he that hath my word, let 
him speak my word faithfully (truly).” 

The decisive meaning of truth for the 
Old Testament, however, is the faithful- 
ness of Yahweh, the Being whose only 
name is r AM THAT I AM (Exod. 3:14). 
Yahweh is truly the God of Israel be- 
cause it is Yahweh who brought Israel 
up out of the land of Egypt and led her 
through the wilderness; it is Yahweh who 
covenanted with Israel and demands 
righteousness of her; it is Yahweh who 
judges her when she forgets her God and 
worships the works of her hands. In the 
events of her own history, therefore, Is- 
rael apprehended the faithfulness of 
Yahweh—the divine concern for Israel. 
Even within a nationalistic context 
Yahweh was truly God. Moses, in the 
record of the Deuteronomist, charged 
his people: ‘Know therefore that Je- 
hovah thy God, he is God; the faithful 
(aman) God, who keepeth covenant and 
lovingkindness with them that love him 
and keep his commandments to a thou- 
sand generations”’ (Deut. 7:9). 

It is within the context of universal- 
ism, however, that the faithfulness of 
Yahweh becomes the meaning of truth 
itself. Important anticipations of uni- 
versalism appear in the prophets of the 
eighth and seventh centuries, but it is 
in Deutero-Isaiah that Yahweh is pro- 
claimed unequivocally as the only true 
God. Through these chapters 40-55 of 
Isaiah runs the symphonic theme: “I 
am Jehovah, and there is none else; be- 
sides me there is no God” (45:5; 43:8; 
45:18, 20; etc.). Repeated in a variety of 
forms, the theme remains the same: “I 
am Jehovah, that is my name; and my 
glory I will not give to another, neither 
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my praise unto graven images” (42:8); 
“Tl am the first, and I am the last; and 
besides me there is no God” (44:6; 41:4; 
48:12); “I, even lam... Jehovah thy 
Maker” (s1:12-13); “To whom then 
will ye liken me, that I should be equal 
to him: saith the Holy One” (40:25); 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth: for Iam God, and there 
is none else” (45:22). Yahweh is the 
One—the incomparable One—who has 
set his “glory above the Heavens” 
(Ps. 8:1). 

How can Yahweh be known as truly 
God? By his faithfulness. His faithful- 
ness becomes at once the essential mean- 
ing of truth and its criterion. It is that 
which can be trusted above all else: 
“Blessed is the man that trusteth in Je- 
hovah, and whose trust Jehovah is”’ 
(Jer. 17:7). The most striking occurrence 
of emeth as the faithfulness which is ulti- 
mate fact appears in Isa. 43:8-13. Here 
Yahweh bids all the nations and all the 
peoples be gathered together, that they 
may bring their several witnesses as to 
what is truth (vs. 9). Over against all 
these claims stands Yahweh. The truth 
is exactly that besides Yahweh “there is 
no savior” and the children of Israel are 
his witnesses: “‘Ye are my witnesses, 
saith Jehovah, and my servant whom [| 
have chosen; that ye may know and be- 
lieve me, and understand that I am he: 
before me there was no God formed, 
neither shall there be after me. I, even I, 
am Jehovah, and besides me there is no 
savior. ... I am God” (vss. 10-12). 

The influence of this universalism can 
be traced through many of the later Old 
Testament writings and in the later 
editings of some of the earlier books: 
Yahweh is seen as “the Lord of the whole 
earth” (Mic. 4:13), and “the earth shall 
be full’’ of his knowledge ‘‘as the waters 


cover the sea” (Isa. 11:9). Our concern 
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here, however, is not to attempt any 
tracing of the chronological development 
but to summarize the essential meaning 
of truth as it becomes clear within the 
context of the universalism of Yahweh. 

The faithfulness of Yahweh is dis- 
closed to men. It is the truth which God 
himself makes clear. It is his Word. The 
psalmist sings: “The sum of thy word is 
truth” (119:160). David prays: “Where- 
fore thou art great, O Jehovah God: for 
there is none like thee, neither is there 
any God besides thee, according to all 
that we have heard with our ears... . 
And now, O Lord Jehovah, thou art 
God, and thy words are truth”’ (II Sam. 
7:22, 28). In the story of Elijah’s raising 
of the widow’s son, her tribute to the 
prophet similarly identifies God’s Word 
with truth: ““Now I know that thou art a 
man of God, and that the word of Je- 
hovah in thy mouth is truth” (I Kings 
17:24). Even if this is translated, as 
Gottfried Quell suggests, that the Word 
of God is truly spoken by the prophet,’ 
the force of the idea remains the same: 
the Word of God is that which can be 
truly spoken; it stands over against 
every false understanding of his charac- 
ter and his will. 

The faithfulness of Yahweh is the ulti- 
mate apprehension. He is the absolutely 
firm (as the root idea of emeth suggests), 
the unfailingly dependable, the eternally 
trustworthy. Yahweh’s faithfulness is his 
eternal character. It stands in contrast to 
all change, to all that is ephemeral, to all 
that is local and particular: ‘The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth; but the 
word of our God shall stand forever’’ 
(Isa. 40:8). This is a favorite theme of the 
psalmist: ‘As for man, his days are as 
grass ... but the lovingkindness of Je- 
hovah is from everlasting to everlasting”’ 
(103:15, 17); “Even from everlasting to 
everlasting, thou art God”’ (90:2). In the 
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witness of the Deuteronomist, ““The eter- 
nal God is thy dwelling place and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms”’ (33:27). 
Habakkuk asks rhetorically: “Art not 
thou from everlasting, O Jehovah, my 
Holy One?” (1:12). Again and again the 
writers of the Old Testament testify to 
the everlasting character of God’s cove- 
nant (Gen. 9:16); of his righteousness 
(Ps. 119:142); of his Light (Isa. 60: 19- 
20); of his mercy (Ps. 103:17); of his sal- 
vation (Isa 45:17); of his Kingdom (Ps. 
145:13). It is at least a possibility that 
the word for “everlasting’”’ here, olam 
(D5), may be derived from the verb 
alam (027): to hide or conceal. If this 
is indeed its actual derivation, it stands 
in striking contrast to the root meaning 
of the Greek word for truth, 4d76ea, 
which means: not hidden. In the Hebrew 
the force of the everlasting Yahweh 
would be that of the hidden God who 
nontheless reveals himself in his faith- 
fulness. His faithfulness is everlasting 
even though he is hidden in time. Con- 
cealed in change, in history, Yahweh 
nonetheless speaks his Word in history. 

The faithfulness of Yahweh is re- 
vealed through his Word. That Word of 
faithfulness is the truth. It is disclosed 
in every divine activity: in creation, in 
law, in judgment, and in salvation.‘ 

It is through the Word of his faithful- 
ness that God created the world: “By 
the word of Jehovah were the heavens 
made,” declares the psalmist (33:6); “It 
is he that made us, and we are his” 
(Ps. 100:3). The prophet asks: “Hast 
thou not known? Hast thou not heard? 
The everlasting God, Jehovah, the Crea- 
tor of the ends of the earth, fainteth not, 
neither is weary; there is no searching of 
his understanding” (Isa. 40:28). Or 
again: “Seek Jehovah, and ye shall live 
... seek him that maketh the Pleiades 
and Orion, and turneth the shadow of 
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death into the morning, and maketh the 
day dark with night; that calleth for the 
waters of the sea, and poureth them out 
upon the face of the earth” (Amos 
5:6-8). Before all else stands God, as the 
“P”’ document so majestically affirms: 
“In the beginning God created the heav- 
ens and the earth” (Gen. 1:1). 

When Yahweh is conceived as Crea- 
tor, he alone is God. He reveals his faith- 
fulness in creation, and by the criterion 
implicit in this understanding every false 
god must be rejected: Whatever God is, 
he is not created by man. To those who 
worshiped the calf of Samaria, Yahweh 
said: “The workman made it, and it is 
no God”’ (Hos. 8:6). Yahweh utters his 
judgment against those who “have 
burned incense unto other gods, and wor- 
shiped the works of their own hands” 
(Jer. 1:16). Repeatedly this theme ap- 
pears in the later editings of the early 
prophets: “Thou shalt no more worship 
the work of thy hands; and I will pluck 
up thine Asherim out of the midst of 
thee’’ (Mic. 5:13); “Neither will we say 
any more to the work of our hands, ye 
are our gods”’ (Hos. 14:3); or, again, “In 
that day shall men look to their Maker, 
and their eyes shall have respect to the 
Holy One of Israel. And they shall not 
look to the altars, the work of their 
hands: neither shall they have respect to 
that which their fingers have made, ei- 
ther the Asherim, or the sun-images” 
(Isa. 17:7-8). In Jer. 10: 10-11 the word 
emeth is used to express just this contrast 
between the true God as Creator and the 
false gods that have no power: 

But Jehovah is the true God; he is the living 
God, and an everlasting King: at his wrath the 
earth trembleth and the nations are not able to 
abide his indignation. This shall ye say unto 


them, the gods that have not made the heavens 
and the earth, these shall perish from the earth, 


and from under the heavens. 
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In all this there is, of course, no inter- 
est in any philosophical definition of 
truth; but, the moment Yahweh appears 
as the true God in contrast to false gods, 
that moment the Hebrew mind had a 
notion of ultimate truth. And implicit 
in that understanding was the criterion 
that, whatever God may be, he is not a 
created thing. Whatsoever is created is 
by that very fact not God, for the essen- 
tial meaning of God is that he is Creator. 

The faithfulness of God is further re- 
vealed in the faithfulness which he re- 
quires of men. This is the elemental 
meaning of Law. His truth is Law, as the 
psalmist confesses: “Thy righteousness 
is an everlasting righteousness, and thy 
law is truth” (119:142).5 

The law of God is the covenant which 
Yahweh made with Israel at Horeb: 
“with us, even us, who are all of us here 
alive this day” (Deut. 5:3). The Ten 
Commandments are God’s requiredness 
of men. Men are to be faithful to Yah- 
weh; he alone is God. They are to make 
no images, nor take God’s name in vain, 
nor desecrate the Sabbath. They are to 
be faithful, too, to their fellow-men: 
honoring father and mother, and not kill- 
ing, committing adultery, stealing, bear- 
ing false witness, or coveting. “These 
words Jehovah spake unto all your as- 
sembly ... out of the midst of the fire, 
of the cloud, and of the thick darkness” 
(Deut. 5:22). Micah sums up the whole 
concern of God’s will for men, as over 
against the details of ceremonial law: 
“‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Jehovah require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?”’ (6:8). God’s faithfulness is an un- 
conditional claim upon men; it requires 
faithfulness of them which they can ful- 
fil only as they choose his service: “Now 
therefore fear Jehovah, and serve him in 
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sincerity and in truth; and put away the 
gods which your fathers served beyond 
the River, and in Egypt, and serve ye 
Jehovah. And if it seems evil to you to 
serve Jehovah, choose you this day whom 
ye will serve” (Josh. 24:14-15). Truth, 
as J. Skinner put it, is “the essential basis 
of righteousness.””® 

Again, the faithfulness of God is re- 
vealed in judgment. It is the moral fiber 
of God’s world. Its dependability must be 
reckoned with. It is the guaranty that 
“whatever a man sows, that he wil) also 
reap.” “They that plow iniquity, and 
sow trouble, reap the same” (Job 4:8). 
The faithfulness of God becomes a law 
of consequences uncovered in our ele- 
menta] choices. The prophetic word of 
judgment can be summed up in the idea 
that man has turned away from God: 
“Ye have plowed wickedness, ye have 
reaped iniquity; yet have eaten the fruit 
of lies; for thou didst trust in thy way, 
in the multitude of thy mighty men” 
(Hos. 10:13). Or, again, “This is thy lot, 
the portion measured unto thee from me, 
saith Jehovah: Because thou hast for- 
gotten me, and trusted in falsehood” 
(Jer. 13:25). That which stands opposed 
to the truth of Yahweh is everywhere 
understood as deceit, lies, falsehood. The 
‘““woes’’ of Isaiah were directed to Judah, 
but their force is universal: 


Woe unto them that draw iniquity with cords 
of falsehood, and sin as it were with a cart rope; 
-.- Woe unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil.... Woe unto them that are wise 
in their own eyes, and prudent in their own 
sight. Woe unto them that are mighty to drink 
wine .. . that justify the wicked for a bribe, and 
take away the righteousness of the righteous 
from him [5: 18-23]. 


The judgment of God is implicit in his 
faithfulness: ‘“‘A bruised reed will he not 
break, and a dimly burning wick will he 
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not quench: he will bring forth justice in 
truth” (Isa. 42:3). 

Though Yahweh judged the children 
of Israel, the force of universalism was 
that he also judged all peoples and all 
nations everywhere. In chapters 1 and 
2 of Amos judgments of Yahweh are 
spoken against the transgressions of 
Gaza, Tyre, Edom, Ammon, and Moab 
as well as against Judah and Israel. 
Isaiah, chapters 15-23, and Jeremiah, 
chapters 46-51, are filled with oracles 
against surrounding peoples: “Behold, 
Jehovah maketh the earth empty, and 
maketh it waste, and turneth it upside 
down, and scattereth abroad the inhabit- 
ants thereof’? (Isa. 24:1), “for Jehovah 
hath indignation against all the nations, 
and wrath against a)) their host’’ (Isa. 
3421-2). When Yahweh is understood as 
judging the nations of the earth, he 
stands above the claim of every tribal 
and national deity. He alone is God: 
“For he cometh to judge the earth: he 
will judge the world with righteousness 
and the peoples with His truth” (Ps. 
96:13). The faithfulness of God pursues 
men with the consequences of their own 
infidelity. 

In Jeremiah, Deuteronomy, and Deu- 
tero-Isaiah prophecy becomes an ex- 
plicit criterion of the true judgments 
of God. Jeremiah repudiates as false the 
prophecy of Hananiah concerning the 
return from Babylon: “Jehovah hath not 
sent thee: but thou makest this people to 
trust in a lie” (28:15). The test of 
prophecy is to be found in its fulfilment: 
“The prophet that prophesieth of peace, 
when the word of the prophet shall come 
to pass, then shall the prophet be known, 
that Jehovah hath truly (emeth) sent 
him” (Jer. 28:9). In Deuteronomy the 
question is sharply asked: ‘How shall 
we know the word which Jehovah hath 
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not spoken?’”? and answered: “When a 
prophet speaketh in the name of Je- 
hovah, if the thing follow not, nor come 
to pass, that is the thing which Jehovah 
hath not spoken’ (18:21—22). The same 
test of ability to predict was put to the 
false gods of the idolaters by the Second 
Isaiah: 

Produce your cause, saith Jehovah: bring 


forth your strong reasons, saith the King of 
Jacob. .. . Declare the things that are to come 
hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods: 
yea, do good, or do evil, that we may be dis- 
mayed and behold it together. Behold, ye are 
nothing, and your work is of nought; and 
abomination is he that chooseth you... . Be- 
hold, all of them, their works are vanity and 
nought; their molten images are wind and con- 
fusion [Isa. 41:21, 23-24, 20]. 


True prophecy is to be distinguished in 
still another way: by the character of its 
promises. False prophecy is not alone un- 
able to forete)) what will happen, but it de- 
ceives people. It promises them what they 
want, not what is true. False prophets 
either pretend to Vahweh’s favor, when 
actually they are divining ‘‘for money,”’ 
and promise: “Is not Jehovah in the 
midst of us? No evil shall come upon us” 
(Mic. 3:11); or they deny Yahweh as 
they seek to reassure the people: “They 
have denied Jehovah, and said, it is not 
he; neither shall evil come upon us; nei- 
ther shal) we see sword nor famine” 
(Jer. 5:12). The false prophets, says 
Yahweh, “‘prophesy lies in my name;. . . 
they prophesy unto you a lying vision, 
and divination, and a thing of nought, 
and the deceit of their own heart” (Jer. 
14:14). Or again: ‘“‘They teach you vani- 
ty; they speak a vision out of their own 
heart, and not out of the mouth of Je- 
hovah”’ (Jer. 23:16). 

When Jeremiah was charged with hav- 
ing ‘prophesied against this city,’’ he 
defended himself by the emeth of Yah- 
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weh: “For of a truth Jehovah hath sent 
me unto you to speak all these words in 
your ears” (26:15). The story of Ahab 
and Micaiah similarly contrasts the 
prophecy that pleases men with the 
prophecy that is true. Though hating 
Micaiah because he will not prophesy 
favorably to him, Ahab nonetheless ad- 
jures the prophet: “Speak unto me noth- 
ing but the truth [emeth] in the name of 
Jehovah” (I Kings 22:16). In Amos 
4:4-§ Yahweh’s judgment on Israel is 
relentless in its satire: “Come to Bethel 
and transgress; to Gilgal, and multiply 
transgression ... for this pleaseth you, 
O ye children of Israel.” 

It is the truth of Yahweh which stands 
over against the vain wishes and selfish 
desires of men. It is he who judges men, 
not for what they appear to be, but for 
what they are in their hearts. It is he who 
uncovers their idolatries and shows them 
for what they are. It is the prophetic un- 
derstanding of truth that confounds the 
usual critiques of religion as illusory. The 
faithfulness of Yahweh is not the pro- 
jected wishes of men; it isnot a heavenly 
compensation for their unfulfilled hopes; 
rather it is judgment of their preten- 
sions, their vanity, and their selfish de- 
sires. The faithfulness of Yahweh is too 
universal to be understood in terms of 
personal or tribal advantage. It is the 
truth which transcends men and judges 
their hearts. The Word of God is the 
structure and order of the universe, and 
it becomes the structure and order of 
man’s life as man responds in faithfulness 
to the faithfulness of God: “The law of 
Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul” 
(Ps. 19:7). The essential meaning of God 
is that of a goodness which stands over 
against the selfishness of men and points 


to the true way. 
Finally, the Word of God’s faithful- 
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ness is revealed in his saving of men from 
the sin and evil which beset them. This 
power of God’s faithfulness is a favorite 
theme of the psalmists: “Thou art the 
God of my salvation” (25:5); ““O God, 
in the abundance of thy lovingkindness, 
answer me in the truth of thy salvation” 
(69:13); “thou hast redeemed me, O 
Jehovah, thou God of truth” (31:5). 
God’s faithfulness pursues men with 
judgment that they may learn his mercy: 
Jehovah is nigh unto all them that call upon 
him, 
To all that call upon him in truth. 
He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him; 
He also will hear their cry, and will save them 
(145: 18-10]. 


Whether we read “truth” or “faithful- 
ness”’ for emeth in verses like these mat- 
ters little if we understand that the truth 
of God is always his faithfulness and that 
his faithfulness always connotes the 
truth. And that faithfulness is revealed 
in its final dimension as redemptive love: 
“Come, and let us return unto Jehovah, 
for he hath torn, and he will heal us; he 
hath smitten, and he will bind us up” 
(Hos. 6:1). 

The saving power of Yahweh not only 
is an essential aspect of the divine char- 
acter but is an explicit criterion by which 
the truth of Yahweh can be distinguished 
from the claims of false gods: “I am Je- 
hovah thy God from the land of Egypt; 
and thou shalt know no god but me, and 
besides me there is no savior” (Hos. 
13:4). The second Isaiah dramatically 
pictures craftsmen in their making of 
gods, to whom they then pray for deliv- 
erance, but by whom they are blinded by 
lack of understanding; such a maker of 
images must finally ask: “Is there not a 
lie in my right hand?” (Isa. 44:12-20). 
Habakkuk similarly describes the molten 
image as “the teacher of lies” (2:18). 
False gods shall be recognized by their re- 
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demptive impotence: “Where are thy 
gods that thou hast made thee? Let them 
arise, if they can save thee in the time of 
thy trouble” is Yahweh’s challenge to 
Judah (Jer. 2:28). Or, similarly in 
Deutero-Isaiah: “They have no knowl- 
edge that carry the wood of their graven 
image, and pray unto a god that cannot 
save”’ (Isa. 45:20). Nor can false leaders 
of men save them: ‘“‘Let now the astrolo- 
gers, the star-gazers, the monthly prog- 
nosticators, stand up, and save thee from 
the things that shall come upon thee”’ 
(Isa. 47:13). 

The impotence of the gods made by 
men is unforgettably attested by their 
inability to move themselves: ‘They 
must needs be borne, because they can- 
not go. Be not afraid of them; for they 
cannot do evil, neither is it in them to do 
good”’ (Jer. 10:5). The same theme re- 
curs in chapter 46 of Isaiah, where the 
idols of men are carried by men and by 
their beasts, whereas Yahweh is the one 
who has borne Israel and carries her: “‘I 
have made, and I will bear; yea, I will 
carry, and will deliver’ (Isa. 46:4). In 
the speech of Azariah to Asa, as recorded 
by the Chronicler, emeth is expressly used 
to emphasize this contrast: 

Jehovah is with you, while ye are with him; 
and if ye seek him, he will be found of you; but 
if ye forsake him, he will forsake you. Now fora 
long season Israel was without the true God, 
and without a teaching priest, and without law, 
but when in their distress they turned unto 


Jehovah, the God of Israel, and sought him he 
was found of them [II Chron. 15: 2-4]. 


Men cannot be saved by less than the 


faithfulness of God. 
As God judges all peoples, so does he 


offer to all men salvation. The universal- 
ism of Yahweh finds its ultimate conno- 
tation in the divine concern for all men: 
“Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the 
ends of the earth; for I am God, and 
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there is none else”’ (Isa. 45:22). And that 
concern for the salvation of all reaches, 
as Israel must come to see, even to her 
enemies: “And Jehovah will smite Egypt, 
smiting and healing; and they shall re- 
turn unto Jehovah, and he will be en- 
treated of them, and will heal them’’; 
and so too with Assyria, and Yahweh will 
say: “Blessed be Egypt my people and 
Assyria the work of my hands, and Israel 
mine inheritance” (Isa. 19:22, 25). The 
universal concern of God, once grasped 
by the mind of man, could never be com- 
pletely forgotten, however much blurred 
by the later particularism and exclu- 
sivism of Israel. 

The truth of Yahweh will finally be 
universally recognized in “the latter 
days’’ when “Jehovah’s house shall be 
established on the top of the mountain 
...and peoples shall flow unto it” 
(Mic. 4:1), and when “they shall call 
Jerusalem the throne of Jehovah, and 
all the nations shall be gathered unto it” 
(Jer. 3:17). Yahweh declares: ‘Jerusa- 
lem shall be called the city of truth” 
(Zech. 8:3), and “my house shall be 
called a house of prayer for all peoples’ 
(Isa. 56:7); “it shall come to pass that 
. . . Shall all flesh come to worship before 
me” (Isa. 66:23), and “the earth shall 
be full of the knowledge of Jehovah, as 
the waters cover the sea” (Isa. 11:9). 
Nothing confirms more surely the He- 
braic conviction of the truth of Yahweh 
than the proselyting motif: “Out of all 
the languages of the nations, they shall 
take hold of the skirt of him that is a 
Jew, saying, ‘We will go with you, for 
we have heard that God is with you’ ” 
(Zech. 8:23). 

The faithfulness of God is the truth 
that must be told. It is spoken by the 
prophet and sung by the psalmist. It is 
no logical universal. It is not a philo- 
sophical category. As truth it is deeply 


personal. It is apprehended with the faith 
of the whole self: “And ye shall seek me, 
and find me, when ye shall search for me 
with all your heart” (Jer. 29:13), for 
God’s faithfulness is written as law with- 
in the heart (31.33). God is the truth 
to be loved, as the Shema declares it, 
“with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might” (Deut. 
6:4). The same understanding is echoed 
in David’s charge to Solomon: it is truth 
in which men can “walk . . . with all their 
heart and with all their soul” (I Kings 
2:4). To respond to the faithfulness of 
God is to know him: “‘That ye may know 
and believe me, and understand that I 
am he” (Isa. 43:10). But to know God is 
not to know a conceptual object; it is not 
to apprehend an “idea” or an “‘it,” as 
Martin Buber has so unforgettably ex- 
pressed it;’ rather it is to know a “thou,” 
indeed “the Thou’’ whose faithfulness 
never lets men go. 

Really to know God is to respond to 
him with faithfulness. The equating of 
the knowledge of God with loyalty to him 
was a particular insight of Hosea’s, as 
Robert H. Pfeiffer suggests.’ When Yah- 
weh says: ‘‘For I desire goodness |hesed],”’ 
hesed means here ‘“‘not so much ‘mercy,’ 
... as ‘loyalty.’ ’’ Yahweh desires “‘loy- 
alty”’ rather than sacrifice, “the knowl- 
edge of God more than burnt-offerings”’ 
(Hos. 6:6; cf. 4:1). Certainly no lip serv- 
ice can ever suffice for the service of God: 
“Hear ye this, O House of Jacob, who 
are called by the name of Israel, and are 
come forth out of the waters of Judah; 
who swear by the name of Jehovah and 
make mention of the God of Israel, but 
not in truth, nor in righteousness” 
(Isa. 48:1). 

To know God is to be taught of him. 
The psalmist prays: “Guide me in thy 
truth, and teach me”’ (25:5) and “Teach 


me thy way, O Lord, | will walk in thy 
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truth’? (86:11). To know God is to un- 
derstand in the light of his faithfulness. 
Two proverbs, among others, particu- 
larly stress the understanding mediated 
through emeth. ‘‘Let not kindness and 
truth forsake thee: Bind them about 
thy neck: Write them upon the tablet of 
thy heart: So shalt thou find favor and 
good understanding in the sight of God 
and man” (3:3-4) and “Buy the truth, 
and sell it not: Yea, wisdom, and in- 
struction, and understanding”’ (23:23). 
To know God is to “have discernment in 
thy truth,” as Daniel prayed (Dan. 
9:13). It is to seek, like the Preacher of 
Ecclesiastes, “even words of truth’ 
(Eccles. 12:10). 

In faith, then, men can “possess” the 
truth of God because they are possessed 
by it. The divine truth is a relation into 
which every man can enter. By the same 
token it is a relation from which men can 
turn—a truth which they can lose. To 
‘lose’ the truth is to forget God. The 
prophets lamented the loss of emeth as 
man’s faithfulness to Yahweh. Hosea 
pleaded: ‘Hear the word of Jehovah, ye 
children of Israel; for Jehovah hath a 
controversy with the inhabitants of the 
land, because there is no truth, nor good- 
ness, nor knowledge of God in the land”’ 
(Hos. 4:1). Jeremiah voiced the divine 
judgment: ‘This is the nation that hath 
not hearkened to the voice of Jehovah 
their God, nor received instruction: truth 
is perished, and is cut off from their 
mouth” (7:28). The Third Isaiah la- 
mented: “‘And justice is turned away 
backward, and righteousness standeth 
afar off; for truth is fallen in the street 
and uprightness cannot enter. Yea, truth 
is lacking; and he that departeth from 
evil maketh himself a prey” (Isa. 
59: 14-15) 

Truth for the Old Testament is thus 
deeply personal. It is a striking fact that 


the Hebrew mind began not with a con- 
cept of being-in-general but with the ex- 
perienced faithfulness of God. When that 
mind was finally ready, in the Alexandri- 
an period of Judaism, for the philosophi- 
cal type of question, it saw that that 
faithfulness made intelligible the being 
with which the Greek philosophers were 
concerned. In contrast, the Greeks, with 
their particular gift for philosophical in- 
quiry, became very early preoccupied 
with the notion of being but never 
reached an understanding of the faith- 
fulness of God. Truth for the Old Testa- 
ment is never an ultimate universal com- 
prehending all existence within itself; it 
is always the experienced faithfulness of 
God as the Holy One: creative, law-giv- 
ing, judging, redemptive. Though not it- 
self a logical universal, it illuminates all 
existence. It is apprehended in the re- 
sponse of faith, and it is all that man sees 
within the context of that faith. It in- 
volves the life of the believer, his per- 
sonal commitment and _self-surrender. 
Yet it is no matter of blind allegiance. 
Faith witnesses to the faithfulness of 
God. What God has done for Israel can 
be told and what he promises can be ex- 
perienced. In the light of that faithful- 
ness every man can understand himself 
and his common life. He can “walk” in 
God’s truth and find his way illuminated. 
When the psalmist prays, “Oh send out 
thy light and thy truth” (43:3), the 
emeth for which he prays can lead him, 
even as light. 

It is in the meaning of the faithfulness 
of God that the reasons of faith are im- 
plicit. It is in the unconditional claim of 
that truth upon men that they become 
aware of the holy, comprehend their 
feeling of creaturehood, acknowledge the 
divine righteousness as law, perceive the 
emptiness and tragedy of their idolatries, 
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and know the lovingkindness of God as 
the condition of their forgiveness and re- 
newed fellowship with him. By it men 
can recognize all that is ultimately false. 
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This is the substance of the Old Testa- 
ment witness to the emeth of God. It is 
the truth that can be trusted without 
reservation. 


NOTES 


1. Commenting on the use of ddAfea in the 
Septuagint to render about half of the occurrences 
of emunah and nearly four-fifths of the occurrences 
of emeth, Vincent Henry Stanton spoke of the ‘‘larg- 
er meaning” which dAj@ea had in contrast to 
mlorts and morés, conveying ‘‘the notion, not 
simply of agreement between speech and fact, 
but of reality” (“Truth” [{art.], in Hasting’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible). 

2. The silence of most Old Testament studies 
concerning any idea of truth is as conspicuous as it 
is strange. Is the meaning of truth so obvious that 
it needs no critical definition? Surely such a possi- 
bility cannot be taken seriously, for no problem is 
more difficult than that of the meaning of truth. Or 
is our word ‘‘truth’”’ too philosophical in its con- 
notation to render the meaning of emeth? Surely 
not, if truth is that which is opposed to falsity and 
falsehood. Note by way of example the caution in 
this connection of such studies as Millar Burrows, 
An Outline of Biblical Theology (Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1946), p. 250, and Otto J. Baab, The 


ology of the Old Testament (New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949), pp. 130-31. 

3. In the old Testament section of the article on 
éAndaa in Theologisches Worterbuch sum Neuen 
Testament, ed. Gerhard Kittel (Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1933, I, 234. 

4. See the chapter on ‘“The Meaning and Content 
of Revelation” in my study, The Christian Per- 
spective (New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1950). 

5. It will be noted that Elmer A. Leslie trans- 
lates emeth as ‘‘truth’”’ in each of the Psalm refer- 
ences in this chapter (see his The Psalms [New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1940]). 

6. In his commentary on Isa. 59:14 in The Cam- 
bridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, ed. A. F. Kirk- 
patrick (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1898). 

7. I and Thou, trans. R. G. Smith (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1937). 

8. Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1941), p. 371. 
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HUME AND KIERKEGAARD 


RICHARD H. POPKIN 


T SEEMS rather strange to compare 
Hume and Kierkegaard. Merely put- 
ting their names together seems to 

assume that a basis for comparison ex- 
ists. But, of all philosophers, perhaps no 
two appear to be as far apart as the 
Scottish skeptic and the Danish Socrates. 

If one inquires, at the very outset, why 
they seem to be poles apart, the most 
obvious basis for distinguishing them is 
their religious views. Kierkegaard is the 
moving spirit behind neo-orthodoxy and 
is, perhaps, the most original religious 
thinker of modern times. Hume, on the 
other hand, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant philosophical critic of religious 
thought in modern times, and the one 
who presented the most destructive criti- 
cism of religious thought. In spite of this, 
there is also an obvious similarity be- 
tween these two: Hume, “the gentle 
skeptic,’”’ and Kierkegaard, “the Danish 
Socrates.” The sense in which Kierke- 
gaard is Socratic is, in part, reflected in 
his questioning, skeptical attitude to- 
ward the dogmatism and systematic ab- 
solutism of the German romantic and 
idealistic thinkers. Hume’s gentle skepti- 
cism is reflected in his questioning and 
doubting of the fundamental dogmatism 
of the rationalists. Both are reacting to 
the dogmatic metaphysicians of their 

* Richard H. Popkin is assistant professor of 

philosophy at the State University of Iowa. He 
pursued graduate studies at Yale and Columbia and 
was awarded the Ph.D. by the latter in 1950. He has 
contributed to Journal of Philosophy, Philosophical 
Review, and Ethics. An essay, “David Hume: His 
Pyrrhonism and His Critique of Pyrrhonism,” ap- 
pears in the Philosophical Quarterly for October, 
1951. 
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times, and both react by employing the 
powerful method of casting doubts, They 
can be compared as antimetaphysicians 
or as questioners of the metaphysical 
traditions of their times. But, in so doing, 
one cannot forget the immense gulf that 
separates Hume’s skepticism from Kier- 
kegaard’s religious belief. They emerge 
from their critical attacks on meta- 
physics along totally different paths. 
What I shall try to show in this paper 
is that (@) they both would accept the 
same sort of skepticism about the possi- 
bility of answering metaphysical ques- 
tions and that (6) they both propose a 
psychological rather than a philosophical 
standard of belief. Beyond this they di- 
verge completely. Also I shall try to show 
that historically Kierkegaard’s formula- 
tion of his philosophy is connected with 
his interpretation of a passage in Hume. 
In order to develop these themes, I 
shall base my discussion of Kierkegaard 
on the content of his masterpiece, Philo- 
sophical Fragments, or A Fragment of 
Philosophy. I have chosen this work, not 
because it is representative of all of 
Kierkegaard’s writings, but because it 
is the most philosophical in the technical 
sense of philosophy. In selecting this 
work to discuss, no claim is being made 
that the views found in the Fragments 
are also in all of Kierkegaard’s writing. 
All that I will contend for is that a crucial 
portion of the central argument of the 
Fragments is amazingly like the central 
argument of Hume’s A Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature. The question of whether or 
not this similarity pervades the total 
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work and philosophy of both of these 
men is not part of my present purposes. 
What I shall here examine is a similarity 
between two great texts more than a 
similarity between two great thinkers. 

To indicate the similarity of views in 
opposition to metaphysics, in the works 
mentioned above, I shall try to show 
that they both maintain that (a) no fac- 
tual assertion is demonstrable and that 
(b) true knowledge in any area is unat- 
tainable by rational procedures. The ac- 
ceptance of these two contentions cer- 
tainly constitutes a negative answer to 
the Kantian question, “Is a science of 
metaphysics possible?’’ It has definitely 
been part of the core of most traditional 
metaphysics to assert that facts about 
the world have a rational, demonstrable 
ground or tliat facts have a sufficient 
reason. Metaphysicians like Spinoza and 
Leibniz may have admitted that no hu- 
man being could actually deduce a par- 
ticular fact like “This paper is white” 
from its metaphysical ground, but this is 
only a limitation of the human mind. Sub 
Specie aeternitatis, a necessary logical 
connection exists between facts and their 
grounds, on the conditions of facts and 
their grounds. Second, it has been part 
and parcel of the great metaphysical tra- 
ditions to maintain that by some rational 
procedure true knowledge about some 
aspects of reality is attainable. 

After showing that both Hume and 
Kierkegaard deny metaphysics for the 
same reasons, I shall show that they both 
accept a skeptical view which I will call 
“epistemological skepticism,” namely, 
that no assertion of any type is based on 
rational evidence. And, lastly, that both 
of them reject another form of skepti- 
cism that I shall call “psychological 
skepticism’’—that one should withhold 
assent from any proposition which does 
not have adequate rational grounds— 


and instead they each propose a non- 
rational basis for making assertions. 

Now io fill in the details in this pro- 
gram. 

Hume's denial of the possibility of sup- 
plying a logical, rational ground for facts 
is well known. Facts cannot be deduced 
from nonfactual, metaphysical asser- 
tions or from other facts. The very cate- 
gories employed in supplying a meta- 
physical ground for facts are meaningless 
for Hume. Concepts like “substance,” 
cause,’ etc., as employed in their tra- 
ditional usages have no meaning. Fur- 
thermore, facts are not deducible, since 
they are not necessary. Their denials are 
not self-contradictory. Each fact is atom- 
ic or independent; there is no necessary 
connection between any fact and any- 
thing else. As Hume sums up his argu- 
ment: 

There is no object, which implies the exist- 
ence of any other if we consider these objects in 
themselves, and never look beyond the ideas 


which we form of them. Such an inference 
wou’d amount to knowledge, and wou’d imply 


the absolute contradiction and impossibility of 
conceiving any thing different. But as all dis- 
tinct ideas are separable, ’tis evident there can 
be no impossibility of that kind. When we pass 
from a present impression to the idea of any 
object, we might possibly have separated the 
idea from the impression, and have substituted 
any other idea in its room.! 


So, for Hume, there is no ground for 
facts; hence no metaphysics is possible. 
Further, no ground is required, since we 
can deal solely with the coherence of 
facts regardless of their source, basis, 
etc. Hence no metaphysics is necessary.” 

If we turn next to Kierkegaard on this 
matter, we find that in a most perplexing 
manner he puts forth the same type of 
denial of metaphysics—a denial that a 
sufficient reason can be given for facts. 
The Fragments are intended to propose 
a new basis—-faith—for accepting a cer- 
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tain fact—that God has existed in his- 
tory. To make his proposal clear, Kierke- 
gaard desires to show that no rational 
proof can be given of this fact and that 
no facts are relevant to it. In so doing, he 
offers a basis for the same type of ex- 
treme skepticism and denial of meta- 
physics that Hume did. For Kierkegaard, 
no proof can be given of this fact, because 
no proof of factual existence is possible. 
Although Kierkegaard’s discussion of 
this matter is mainly restricted to proof 
of the existence of God, it is generalized 
by him to cover any existence. ‘‘Whether 
we call existence an accessorium (external 
addition) or the eternal prius (presup- 
position), it is never subject to demon- 
stration.’’? Any proof either presupposes 
existence or else merely analyzes the con- 
cept in question. In an example that 
Kierkegaard employs, he asks if it is 
possible to prove Napoleon’s existence 
from his deeds. It can be done: “his 
deeds” means ‘‘Napoleon’s deeds’’; but 
this only yields the tautology that “‘Na- 
poleon’s deeds are Napoleon’s. Other- 
wise the proof deals with clarifying the 
meaning of these deeds.’’ Factual exist- 
ence is not demonstrable except by as- 
suming factual existence. If one tries to 
prove it from an assumption of the sort 
‘*y exists,” all one shows is what x means. 
One deals with essence, not factual ex- 
istence. Thus, if we prove that “‘y exists” 
from the statement ‘‘x exists,” all we 
show is that the concept x is the same as, 
or includes, the concept y. This, Kierke- 
gaard calls “ideal being’ as opposed to 
factual existence. Any concept has ideal 
being and can be explored to see what its 
ideal being involves. 

Thus I always reason from existence, not 
toward existence, whether I move in the sphere 
of palpable sensible fact or in the realm of 


thought. I do not for example prove that a 
stone exists, but that some existing thing is a 


stone. The procedure in a court of justice does 
not prove that a criminal exists, but that the 
accused, whose existence is given, is a criminal.4 


With regard to the ontological argument, 
which is the main subject of this par- 
ticular discussion, Kierkegaard holds 
that it cannot prove God’s factual ex- 
istence but only one of two things—ei- 
ther that some Unknown «x that exists is 
God, i.e., a clarification of a concept, or 
that an ideal being, God, has a certain 
type of essence.’ The crucial fact, God’s 
factual existence, cannot emerge from 
the proof, but it is reached by a leap 
apart from the proof. When the proof is 
set aside, the existence is found; when the 
proof is taken up, existence disappears.° 
The attempt to establish God’s factual 
existence by demonstration Kierkegaard 
calls ‘“‘an excellent subject for a comedy 
of the higher lunacy.”’? Grounds can be 
supplied for logical consequences but not 
for facts. Hence no metaphysical basis 
for the world of factual existence is 
possible.* 

The second way in which Hume and 
Kierkegaard are antimetaphysicians of 
the same type is that they both insist 
that no rational and certain knowledge 
about the world is possible. What would 
constitute such knowledge would be a 
priori or necessary assertions about the 
world. Such knowledge would provide an 
indubitable and logical basis for all else. 
Hume, as is well known, tried to show 
by his elaborate analysis of the nature of 
what we know that we possess no infor- 
mation that amounts to knowledge in 
the above sense and that we have no 
method for attaining such knowledge. Al! 
that can be attained is information hav- 
ing some degree of probability. Two 
qualifications have to be introduced here 
which we will see also apply to Kierke- 
gaard. First, immediate sensation is not 
doubtful, but it is hardly knowledge 
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either. For both, immediate experience is 
intuitively certain, not open to any 
doubt but also not informative. Second, 
analytic knowledge is possible, in that we 
can have necessary knowledge of a tau- 
tologous sort. We can know that, if cer- 
tain assumptions are made, certain con- 
clusions follow. This is knowledge but 
not informative about this world. Such 
knowledge is of the possible, not the ac- 
tual. Thus, for Hume, with the excep- 
tions just cited, we never do, or can, dis- 
cover rational and certain knowledge, 
only probabilities. The evidence for fac- 
tual, moral, metaphysical, or theological 
assertions can never be sufficient to make 
them real knowledge, or, that is, such 
assertion can never have adequate ra- 
tional grounds. 

The radical skepticism of Kierkegaard 
on the question of knowledge is less well 
known and hence requires some elucida- 
tion. For Kierkegaard there are four 
types of assertions to be considered: 
those reporting immediate sensations, 
those reporting historical information, 
those dealing with the eternal or essen- 
tial, and those dealing with God. The 
first are indubitable but not a priori. 
These are reports of facts and as shown 
before are not demonstrable. ‘‘Knowl- 
edge of the present does not confer neces- 
sity upon it.”® The second, historical 
statements, are not about present facts 
but about past or future ones. As facts, 
they are not demonstrable. They are 
about that which at some time comes in- 
to being, and “Nothing that comes into 
being does so by virtue of a logical 
ground.””° They are about factual ex- 
istence, and “Nothing whatever exists 
because it is necessary.”" But, further, 
historical statements are slightly doubt- 
ful, just because they do not deal with 
immediate experience. They do not have 
intuitive certainty any more.” The third 


type of statement, that dealing with the 
eternal or essential, is knowledge but not 
about actual existences. Such statements 
are necessary “but merely develop the 
content of a conception.’”’*’ These neces- 
sary statements clarify concepts but tell 
us nothing about the world. 

The last types of statements, those 
dealing with God, are most interesting. 
These statements which are most im- 
portant for Kierkegaard are genuine 
knowledge, only not attainable rational- 
ly, or comprehensible rationally, or, last- 
ly, grounded rationally. Knowledge of 
God is, for Kierkegaard, self-contradic- 
tory. It is of the necessary, the eternal, 
or the essential, and at the same time of 
the factual, of God in time. It is knowl- 
edge of that which is impossible as his- 
torical and impossible as_ essential." 
Since, as Kierkegaard has shown, these 
are mutually exclusive and exhaustive 
classifications, knowledge of God is a 
genuine absurdity in a system that in- 
cludes historical and essential statements 
exclusively. All philosophical systems, 
Kierkegaard claims, are so exclusive. Hu- 
man reason only tries, and can only try, 
to cope with the historical as nonessen- 
tial and essential as nonhistorical. Hence 
it is unable to understand, or to ground, 
knowledge of God."* This is why such 
knowledge is called the Paradox." 

The attainment of such knowledge, 
the only discoverable truth about the 
world, is not rational. In discussing the 
question, ‘“‘How far does the Truth admit 
of being learned?” Kierkegaard shows 
that it cannot be learned rationally. The 
irrational cannot be reached by reason. 
The achievements by reason, which he 
considers the Socratic view, are nothing, 
since they can reach no genuine knowl- 
edge. They can reach it only by emascu- 
lating it, making it reasonable and hence 
not real knowledge. “‘For why do we have 
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our philosophers, if not to make super- 
natural things trivial and common- 
place?’’!? The reasonable man, the philos- 
opher, can only learn the fact that God ex- 
isted in time, or the ontological argu- 
ment, and neither of them constitutes 
real knowledge. The attainment of 
knowledge is only by means of a tremen- 
dous psychic upheaval. The psychologi- 
cal account of this upheaval shows us 
that in a state of error in which we have 
no knowledge, and know no truth, we 
cannot tell what it would be like to have 
knowledge. We lack the whole frame- 
work for recognizing or attaining truth. 
Hence the two false disciples are the em- 
piricist watching Jesus who gains only 
historical information and the theologian 
understanding him who gains only es- 
sential information. Neither has the con- 
dition for knowing, since his framework 
excludes knowledge of the impossible but 
only includes the possible (necessary )and 
the actual (factual)."* To be able to at- 
tain knowledge or truth, one’s whole per- 
spective must change. 

When the disciple is in a state of Error but is 
none the less a human being, and now receives 
the condition and the Truth, he does not become 
a human being for the first time, since he was a 
man already. But he becomes another man; not 
in the frivolous sense of becoming another indi- 
vidual of the same quality as before, but in the 
sense of becoming a man of a different quality, 
or as we may call him: a mew creature." 


Thus Kierkegaard maintains that we 
possess no rational knowledge. The only 
knowledge we can have is an absurdity. 
And knowledge of this absurdity cannot 
be gained through rational evidence or 
rational procedures. 

Both Kierkegaard and Hume, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that I call 
“epistemological skepticism’’—the view 
that none of our opinions, beliefs, etc., 
can be based on adequate rational evi- 


dence. However, neither of them accepts 
that view which the ancient Pyrrhonian 
skeptics thought followed from this— 
that we should suspend judgment with 
regard to any assertions which lack ade- 
quate rational evidence. (This addenda I 
call “psychological skepticism.”’) They 
both insist that there is a basis for belief, 
though not a rational one. 

Hume maintains that we must believe 
certain matters regardless of the lack of 
rational evidence: ‘‘Nature, by an abso- 
lute and uncontroulable necessity has de- 
termin’d us to judge as well as to breathe 
and feel; nor can we any more forbear 
viewing certain objects in a stronger and 
fuller light, upon account of their cus- 
tomary connexion with a present im- 
pression, than we can hinder ourselves 
from thinking as long as we are awake, 
or seeing the surrounding bodies, when 
we turn our eyes towards them in broad 
sunshine.’ No matter how skeptical our 
conclusions may be after completing an 
analysis of the grounds of our beliefs, 
Hume contends that we still must be- 
lieve, because belief is a function of cer- 
tain psychological forces irrespective of 
the evidence put forth. We believe be- 
cause we have to, and, as Hume actually 
contends, we have some contradictory 
beliefs and some logically untenable be- 
liefs. We have these because nature so 
constrains us. Thus “nature breaks the 
force of all skeptical arguments,”’ not by 
supplying us with grounds for beliefs, but 
by forcing us to adopt certain beliefs re- 
gardless of the merits of the evidence for 
them. So, we can only suspend judgment 
if we are psychologically compelled to 
and not just because we are logically 
compelled to.” 

A similar sort of rejection of psycho- 
logical skepticism appears in Kierke- 
gaard’s Fragments. Neither belief nor 
doubt, nor suspense of judgment, is a 
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cognitive act. To believe that something 
is true, or to doubt it, “is not so much a 
conclusion as a resolution.” The skep- 
tic’s doubts or his opponent’s belief are 
not forms of knowledge but free acts of 
the will. The skeptic doubts because he 
does not will to believe, not because be 
lief is illogical. Kierkegaard does not 
hold, as Hume does, that even the skep- 
tic must believe some things because na- 
ture compels him to. One can believe or 
doubt. Either act is a free choice deter- 
mined not by the degree of evidence 
available but by the doubter’s or be- 
liever’s desires. Since the faith that 
Kierkegaard wishes the reader to adopt is 
independent of anything we might call 
reasonable evidence, the decision to be- 
lieve it, or to doubt it, is a passion. 
“When faith resolves to do this, doubt 
has been overcome. . . not by knowledge 
but by will.’?3 

Thus for both Hume and Kierkegaard 
the skeptical attitude of suspense of 
judgment is not a necessary consequence 
of their epistemological skepticism. For 
Hume such an attitude is psychologically 
impossible to attain. The attitude we 
adopt is determined for us by nature. 
For Kierkegaard it is a possible attitude, 
though not a necessary one. One could 
adopt it, not as a consequence of one’s 
epistemological views, but because one 
wills it. 

The great divergence between these 
two thinkers comes at this point, in 
evaluating what psychological attitudes 
are to be preferred, what beliefs are de- 
sirable. Hume makes his standard cus- 
tom and experience. Those beliefs which 
are in keeping with our experiences and 
our psychological customs in dealing 
with our experiences are preferable. The 
fanatic, the dogmatist, and the enthusi- 
ast are all people who advocate unnatural 
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beliefs, that is, beliefs which go counter 
to our ordinary experiences. The believ- 
ers in miracles, in witchcraft, or in tra- 
ditional metaphysics all beiieve in some- 
thing contrary to the natural type of be- 
lief caused by our natural! psychological 
habits in dealing with experience. 

Kierkegaard, on the a Ser hand, is not 
concerned with adapting belief to ex- 
perience and custom. Something is only 
worth believing if it is difficult or im- 
possible to believe on the ba::> of our ex- 
perience and customs. Tert.:an's Credo 
guia absurdum is a favoriie iurase of 
Kierkegaard’s. Fa‘th is absurd, and “‘its 
absurdity makes all petty difficulties 
vanish.”’?4 It matters not that our faith 
is in something other than what we see 
or hear or have been told. Faith is sup- 
posed to be contrary to our experience; 
otherwise it is not worth believing. Thus, 
he offers a totally different evaluation of 
the merits of particular beliefs. 

This tremendous difference comes out 
more clearly in the only historical con- 
nection I have found between the two. 
One of the decisive influences on Kierke- 
gaard in bringing about his change from 
a very depressed and irreligious attitude 
was reading J. G. Hamann’s comments 
on Hume’s Essay on Miracles. On Sep- 
tember 10, 1836, Kierkegaard read these 
comments, and in his journals he makes 
this one of the great moments in his 
psychic revolution.**> Hume had conclud- 
ed the Essay on Miracles with the lines: 

So that upon the whole we may conclude, 
that the Christian Religion not only was at first 
attended with miracles, but even to this day 
cannot be believed by any reasonable person 
without them. Mere reason is not sufficient to 
convince us of its veracity: and whoever is 
moved by Faith to assent to it, is conscious of a 
continued miracle in his own person, which sub- 
verts all the principles of his understanding, and 
gives him a determination to believe what is 
most contrary to custom and experience.* 
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For Hume this was a decisive denuncia- 
tion. This showed that Christianity was 
not a religion for ‘reasonable’ men.’ 
Hamann, however, pointed out that this 
statement of Hume’s is the expression of 
true orthodoxy. Kierkegaard saw that 
Hume had stated the very conditions of 
faith. What makes faith what it is, is 
precisely the fact that it subverts all the 
principles of the understanding. 

Thus, though David Hume and S¢ren 
Kierkegaard appear, at first glance, to 
have nothing in common philosophically, 
this paper has tried to show that they 
agree to a great extent on their anti- 
metaphysical views. They are both led to 


adopt epistemological skepticism for the 
same type of reasons. Their great differ- 
ence emerges in their views about the 
factors that ought to influence belief, 
Hume advocating that beliefs should be 
reasonable, that is, compatible with cus- 
tom and experience, and Kierkegaard in- 
sisting that beliefs should be unreason- 
able, subverting custom and experience. 
They would both agree with Hume's 
Essay on Miracles, as a description of 
what religious belief is like, but one 
would interpret the description as a com- 
plete condemnation and the other as 
complete praise. 


NOTES 


1. David Hume, A Treatise of Human Nature, 
Selby-Bigge ed. (Oxford, 1949), pp. 86-87. 

2. It should be noted that ‘‘metaphysics”’ is used 
here as a name of a certain type of metaphysical 
view, namely, that it is the task of metaphysics to 
discover the grounds of all experience, in the sense 
of sufficient reason. Hume is obviously a meta- 
physician of sorts if he can deny the possibility of 
metaphysics. But he is not the type of metaphysician 
under discussion here. 

3. Sgren Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments, 
or A Fragment of Philosophy (Princeton, 1946), pp. 
31-32. 

4. Ibid., p. 31. 

5. Ibid., pp. 32-33, n. 2. Here Kierkegaard states 
a very lucid analysis of the ontological argument as 
it appears in Spinoza. 

6. Ibid., pp. 33-34: “‘And how does God’s 
existence emerge from the proof? Does it follow 
straightway, without any breach of continuity? Or 
have we not here an analogy to the behavior of these 
toys, the little Cartesian doils? As soon as I let go 
of the doll it stands on its head. As soon as I let it 
go—TI must therefore let it go. So also with the proof 
for God’s existence. As long as I keep my hold on 
the proof, i.e., continue to demonstrate, the exist- 
ence does not come out, if for no other reason than 
that I am engaged in proving it; but when I let the 
proof go, the existence is there. But this act of 
letting go is surely also something; it is indeed a 
contribution of mine. Must not this also be taken 
into the account, this little movement, brief as it 
may be—it need not be long, for it is a leap.” 

7. Ibid., p. 34 and n. 3: ‘‘For the foo: says in his 
heart that there is no God, but whoever says in heart 
or to men: Wait just a little and I will prove it— 
what a rare man of wisdom is he!” (‘What an excel- 


lent subject for a comedy of the higher lunacy.’’) 
Factual existence just does not emerge from meta- 
physical reasoning. 

8. On this analysis of the problem of demonstrat- 
ing factual existence, see also, in addition to refer- 
ences from the Fragments, the discussion in Sgren A. 
Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript 
(Princeton, 1944), entitled ‘‘A. A logical system is 
possible; B. An existential system is impossible” 
(pp. 99-113). 

9. Fragments, p. 65. 

10. Ibid., p. 61. The entire statement from which 
this quotation is drawn appears, at first glance, to 
deny my point. ‘“‘Nothing that comes into being does 
so by virtue of a logical ground, but only through the 
operation of a cause.” However, in the discussion of 
this on p. 62, Kierkegaard makes quite clear that 
causes do not make events necessary, since the 
causes refer back to a ‘free cause.” ‘‘Even the pos- 
sibility of deducing consequences from a law of 
nature does not indicate that any becoming is 
necessary” (p. 62). 

11. Ibid., p. 61. 

12. Ibid., pp. 66-67. 

13. Ibid., p. 31. 

14. Ibid., pp. 49-50, 41-42, 71-72, 84, and 87. 

15. Hence the contention, ‘‘No knowledge can 
have for its object the absurdity that the eternal is 
historical” (ibid., p. 50). 

16. ‘“‘But the Paradox unites the contradictories, 
and is the historical made eternal, and the eternal 
made historical” (ibid., p. 49). 

17. Ibid., p. 42. 

18. Ibid., chaps. i and iv, esp. p. 48. 

19. Ibid., p. 13. 

20. Hume, Treatise, p. 183. 
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21. Tbid., Book I, Part IV, secs. 1, 2, and 7; 
David Hume, An Enquiry concerning Human 
Understanding, sec. 12, and Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion, Part I. 

22. Fragments, p. 69. The discussion of skepti- 
cism is on pp. 67-70. 

23. Ibid., p. 69. 

24. Ibid., p. 87. 

25. Cf. Walter Lowrie, Kierkegaard (London, 
1938), pp. 165-67. 
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26. Hume, An Enquiry concerning Human Un 
derstanding (Chicago, 1900), p. 138. 

27. However, it should be noted here, as A. E. 
Taylor pointed out in his book, David Hume and 
the Miraculous (‘‘Leslie Stephen Lecture’ [Cam- 
bridge, 1927]), pp. 24-39, that such a condemnation 
is not really in keeping with Hume’s own position. 
If some people are naturally led to believe in mir- 
acles, then there is no basis for condemning them but 
only for describing them. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Democracy and the Churches. By James Has- 
TINGS NICHOLS. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1951. 298 pages. $4.50. 

Professor Nichols represents those Protes- 
tants who are deeply concerned about the effect 
of the growing power of Roman Catholicism on 
American democracy but who are unwilling to 
have their opposition to Roman Catholic polit- 
ical influence used by the secularists. Unlike 
the books by Paul Blanshard, this is a Protes- 
tant criticism of Catholicism. The author 
brings a wealth of learning as a historian to 
this study of the relationship of both Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism to the development 
of democracy during the last three centuries. 

So far as the impact of Catholic policy on 
democracy is concerned, it seems to me that 
Nichols makes his case—and an extremely neg- 
ative case it is. I think that the book would be 
more persuasive if the author did not write as 
a prosecutor who never gives Roman Catholic 
policy-makers the benefit of any doubt. The 
facts that are beyond doubt make his chief 
points stick only too well, but he pushes his 
judgments of motive beyond such clear evidence 
in order to make the picture consistent. An il- 
lustration of what I mean is his statement: 
“The Catholic Church has many martyrs 
against Hitler, but they are not martyrs for de- 
mocracy”’ (p. 194). I doubt whether the infer- 
ence that they must be martyrs for clerical to- 
talitarianism does justice to the actual human 
situation involved, even though it may con- 
form to the ultimate logical implications of con- 
victions shared by ecclesiastical leaders of these 
Catholic martyrs. The author indulges too of- 
ten in sweeping slurs, as, for example, his refer- 
ence, without documentation, to the “continual 
subtle anti-Semitism” of the Jesuit periodical 
America. As one who often reads America with 
gratitude for its enlightenment on many issues 
that our democracy faces, such statements 
shake my confidence in the author’s fairness, 
even though on his main contentions he con- 
vinces me. 

Most of the book consists of quite detailed 
historical studies, with attention given to Prot- 
estantism as much as to Catholicism. The gen- 


eral thesis that underlies all of Nichols’ con- 
clusions is that democracy has grown in soil pre- 
pared by only one kind of Christianity which 
he calls ‘‘Puritan Protestantism.” This includes 
the Reformed denominations and most of the 
sectarian groups. Lutheranism in Scandinavia 
is an exception to this generalization. Anglican- 
ism is mixed in its influence, but it owes a great 
deal to the influence of the nonconformist de- 
nominations. Some countries that have not 
been influenced by Puritan Protestantism have 
democratic political institutions (France, for 
example), but the idea of limited government 
has inadequate roots in the spirit of the nation. 
“European parliamentarism, with its splinter 
parties incapable of real discussion, displays the 
weakness of democratic mechanics detached 
from its spiritual roots and presuppositions”’ 
(p. 35): 

If this thesis is correct as a matter of history, 
I hope that it will not be used to suggest that 
only this small part of the human race that has 
been influenced by Puritan Protestantism can 
find an alternative to totalitarian tyranny in 
the years ahead. What about the great new na- 
tions of Asia? It will be difficult for them to have 
in any foreseeable future the spiritual condi- 
tions that make for democracy described in 
his book. If Nichols’ thesis about the past ap- 
plies also to the future, we shall have to stop 
talking about democracy as a relevant objective 
for most of the human race and concentrate on 
the effort to find something that is an alterna- 
tive to both democracy and totalitarianism. 
That will be most difficult. 

The most devastating conclusion to which 
the author comes concerning the relation of 
Roman Catholicism to democracy is that, while 
there have been five periods during which demo- 
cratic impulses have appeared with some 
strength in the Roman church, each one of 
those periods has ended in strong action by the 
Vatican to curb them in the interests of some 
form of political authoritarianism. Only once 
has the Pope himself (Leo XIII) encouraged 
these democratic tendencies, though his per- 
sonal relation to them was ambiguous, and he 
was followed by a Pope who did everything pos- 
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sible to stamp them out. Nichols admits the con- 
tribution of the Roman church to industrial de- 
mocracy, especially in America, but he sees 
this as an effort to gain support for the church’s 
“whole antidemocratic ‘corporative state’ pro- 
gram”’ (p. 249). This assumption that the social 
policies based upon the encyclicals of Leo XIII 
and Pius XI must in the future lead to a ‘‘cor- 
porative state” in a sense that is ‘‘antidemo- 
cratic” is one of those confident judgments 
which go beyond the facts and which make the 
author seem too eager to condemn. 

I wish that Nichols had given a sense of the 
democratic ferment in the Roman Catholic 
church today in several countries, especially in 
France. I wish also that he had shown that in 
this country there is an effort on the part of 
Catholic theologians, of whom Father John 
Courtney Murray is best known to Protestants, 
to develop a conception of religious liberty that 
is consistent with the full freedom of the citizen 
in a democracy. Perhaps these developments 
represent merely another interlude before the 
ax falls on all such efforts. Already there are 
warnings of this in a recent encyclical. But the 
fact that the democratic impulses in the Roman 
church are revived again and again in spite of 
official action to keep them smothered is itself 
significant. I place more hope than Nichols ap- 
pears to do in the fact that Roman Catholicism 
does differ profoundly from country to country. 
It is possible that American democratic experi- 
ence will have more effect upon Roman Catho- 
lic attitudes and policies in this country than 
the logic of this book allows. But Protestants— 
and also Catholics—do need to be warned by 
the mass of evidence Nichols has gathered that 
there is nothing in the history of the Vatican’s 
dealing with democracy to give encouragement 
to such a hope. 

Joun C. BENNETT 


Union Theological Seminary 


Nicolas Berdyaev: Captive of Freedom. By Mat- 
THEW SPINKA. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1950. 220 pages. $3.0. 

There are two ways of initiation into the 
world of a strange thinker: one historical, the 
other systematic. Both have their advantages 
and limitations. In writing on Berdyaev, a sub- 
ject still strange and remote for an American 
reader in spite of the enormous popularity of 


Berdyaev’s name, Dr. Spinka uses, success- 
fully, both ways. In Part I he gives a sketch of 
Berdyaev’s spiritual development; in Part II, 
the mature or stabilized content of his philo- 
sophical and theological ideas. Thanks to the 
peculiar personal temperament of Berdyaev as 
a fighter and polemist, the historical part is neg- 
ative par excellence (“The World Berdyaev Re- 
volted Against’’), and his positive thought is 
interpreted in the second, systematic part: 
“The Faith Berdyaev Lived By.” In spite of 
some unavoidable repetitions, especially notice- 
able in a book of such a small size, this construc- 
tion proved to be very fortunate. 

Spinka is, perhaps, the best-fitted man in 
America to write on Berdyaev. He has read every 
book and most of the articles, in Russian or in 
translations, that Berdyaev had written during 
his long and extremely fertile life. The Bibliog- 
raphy and Notes give witness to the amount of 
the preparatory work. Not only this, but Spinka 
possesses the knowledge of Berdyaev’s back- 
ground in the Russian religious-philosophical 
thought. Of course, this explains little, because 
the Western influences were much stronger in 
his mind. Here the merit of Spinka is to go to 
one of the most abstruse, to Jacob Béhme, and 
to find out not only similarities but also some of 
Berdyaev’s important deviations from his fa- 
vorite mystic teacher. 

The best guide for this part of Spinka’s in- 
vestigations was Berdyaev himself; Spinka was 
lucky to publish his book after the Russian edi- 
tion of Berdyaev’s philosophical autobiography 
(Samopoznanie, 1949), now extant also in Eng- 
lish translation under a rather fantastic title of 
Dream and Reality. In many respects, especially 
for the “‘Jugendgeschichte,” this work remains 
the unique source for Berdyaev’s development. 

All this means that in Spinka’s Nicolas 
Berdyaev we possess the best, the surest, and 
the most competent introduction to Berdyaev’s 
philosophy and theology. No such book exists 
in Russian or any other language. 

The content of the book is shaped in the fol- 
lowing chapters (not with the exact same titles, 
though). Part I: (1) “Berdyaev, an Early or 
Free Marxist”; (2) “From Marxism to Christi- 
anity”; (3) “Berdyaev and the Russian Revo- 
lution’”’; (4) ““Berdyaev in Exile, between Com- 
munism, Capitalism, and the Russian Emigra- 
tion.” Part II: (5) “Berdyaev’s Existentialism, 
His Philosophical Denial of the Werld’’; (6) 
“His Theogony and Cosmogony, Including 
His Doctrine of the Uncreated Freedom and 
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Fall’’; (7) ‘‘Personal Redemption through the 
Ethics of Creativity’; (8) “Social Redemption, 
Berdyaev’s Socialism’’; (9) ‘“‘Eschatology and 
the Kingdom of God”; (10) “Berdyaev’s Final 
Faith’’ (a short summary). 

Under these rubrics all essentials of Berdya- 
ev’s doctrine can be treated, even in two hun- 
dred pages. Berdyaev is a paradoxical writer, 
not in the least interested in systematics and 
consistency. His contradictions strike the most 
superficial reader. ‘The more difficult is the task 
to show the fundamental unity behind his 
changes, and this is precisely Spinka’s purpose. 
His treatment of Berdyaev’s thought is loving, 
cautious, optimistic. From his hands Berdyaev 
comes out a bit more logical, more convincing, 
and more Christian than he was. This is no 
blemish; it is quite a legitimate procedure for 
a historian of ideas, especially for a book of 
such caliber. Better to have a slightly dressed 
up Berdyaev than one torn by criticism. 

There are, however, some rare cases when 
the author decided to express openly his criti- 
cism. The first case concerns the doctrine of the 
uncreated freedom, independent of God. In a 
few pages (121-23) Spinka shows that this idea, 
the most dangerous from a Christian theologi- 
cal point of view, is not necessary for Berdya- 
ev’s theodicy. He finds, elsewhere, the defect 
in Berdyaev’s ecclesiology: we are facing heie a 
Protestant historian defending the social, insti- 
tutional aspect of the church from a contempt- 
uous attitude of an “orthodox” thinker. 

Mistakes? Some can be found in the histori- 
cal part in a complex picture of Berdyaev’s ca- 
reer. Yet, there is not a single blunder deform- 
ing the general perspective, which is, indeed, a 
rare case among foreigners writing on things 
Russian. 

Omissions? They are unavoidable in such a 
compressed exposition. I regret one: an empha- 
sis on the specific eschatological aspect in 
Berdyaev’s doctrine of creativity. The final 
ruin of all human work throws its light on all 
the temporary forms of human activity. Berdya- 
ev is a foe not only of classicism but of all the 
vain attempts at perfection. Berdyaev is sus- 
picious of any “work” as “objectification.” 
His creativity reveals itself as a creative act 


rather than a creative production, 


G. FEDoTOV 


St. Vladimir's Theological Seminary 


New York 


Das Buch der Ketzer. By Watrer Nico. 
Ziirich: Artemis-Verlag, 1949. 525 pages. 
Professor Walter Nigg, author of Grosse 

Heilige, a modern hagiography recently trans- 

lated into English, presents herewith a collec- 

tion of essays dealing with the principal here- 
tics of Christian history. Written with a keen 
sense of the dramatic and a profound sympathy, 

Nigg’s rouges’ gallery attempts to assess the 

contribtuion that heretics have made to the de- 

velopment of Christian thought. 

The central thesis of Buch der Ketzer is the 
assertion that heretics have often clashed with 
the ecclesiastical authorities of their time by de- 
veloping insights into the meaning of the Chris- 
tian Gospel which either were part of the origina) 
corpus of Christian teaching or became theo- 
logically respectable only after their originators 
had been condemned for heresy. A second motif 
of the book is the author’s prophetic denuncia- 
tion of the dogmatism and lovelessness that 
have often marked the church’s treatment of 
its theological stepchildren. 

Of course, the theme is not new. Its most 
eloquent statement came in Gottfried Arnold’s 
brilliant if rather erratic history of heresy, first 
published in 1699. Nigg is well aware of this an- 
cestry and accords Arnold a place in his history 
(pp. 392-410). By making use of the materials, 
methods, and insights developed by historical 
theology in the past half-century, however, 
Nigg has been able to give his treatment an au- 
thenticity and credibility that Arnold’s some- 
what fantastic discussions lack. For example, 
historical criticism enables him to deal with the 
person of Jesus in a manner that is at once de- 
tached and reverent (pp. 132 and 512). 

At the same time, the author realizes the 
temptations that beset a student of the history 


of heresy. His introductory chapter (pp. 9-21) 
and scattered comments throughout the book 
(e.g., p. 127) warn of the danger of skepticism 
and historicism. A recognition of the fact that 
the church has often been wrong in its condem- 
nation of heresy can lead to a cynical ingrati- 
tude toward the church of the past. Nigg cor- 
rectly points out that such an attitude is a man- 
ifestation of the very pride it condemns. 

For anyone who takes this warning seriously, 
reading Das Buch der Ketzer can be a whole- 
some experience. Readers with a special inter- 
est in the history of Christian thought will prob- 
ably miss some of their favorite heretics and 
disagree with the way Nigg handles some 
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others. Thus this reviewer would question his 
interpretation of Eriugena’s relation to the de- 
velopment of scholasticism (p. 162). Luther’s 
statement on the ““Waldenses,” quoted on page 
224, refers to the Hussites rather than to the 
Italian heretics. There are also a few typo- 
graphical errors (e.g., “Bonvetsch” for “Bon- 
wetsch,”” p. 517). 

The book has no index. It would perhaps 
have benefited from the addition of a few illus- 
trations. 

JaRosLav PELIKAN 


Concordia Seminary 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Russian Nonconformity. By SERGE BOLSHAKOFF.’ 


Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 192 

pages. $3.00. 

This book must be read with great caution. 
There is some relevant information in it, but it 
is organized on a false pattern. ““Nonconformi- 
ty” is taken to mean a nonconformity with the 
state. And, accordingly, the main emphasis is 
laid on the protest against state intervention In 
religious matters. It allows the author to bring 
under the same cover trends and groups which 
really have nothing in common. But it obscures 
the religious essence of them all. It is not true 
that Bolshakoff’s book is the first attempt to 
deal with the subject in English. Bolshakoff 
does not know the literature of his subject. 
Even in our days a reader would learn more 
about the real Russian nonconformity from the 
book of the late Dr. Frederick C. Conybeare, 
Russian Dissenters (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1921). It was not an original 
study, and Dr. Conybeare admits his depend- 
ence upon few sources. But he was a great schol- 
ar and could be at home in a field which was not 
quite familiar to him. And, above all, he had a 
scholarly approach to the matter. One under- 
stands, then, the true religious causes of the dis- 
sent and its religious impact and significance. 
Bolshakoff, on the other hand, depends upon 
some antiquated books, and their selection was 
rather haphazard. His Bibliography is utterly 
incomplete. Strangely enough, he mentions the 
book of P. S. Smirnov on the Old Believers in the 
early eighteenth century and omits the more im- 
portant books of the same author: his standard 
History of the Old Believers Movement (several 
editions) and his monograph on the conflicts in 
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the “Raskol” in the early period of its existence. 
The point is that all books of Smirnov are based 
on the first sources, which were published by 
him from the manuscripts. One should have 
mentioned in the Bibliography at least the book 
of Bishop Alexej (Dorodnitzyn) on the Evan- 
gelical Sects (1909), if only because there is a 
rich selection of materials. Nor does Bolshakoff 
know the three volumes of documents on the 
Khlysty, published by Aivazov. On the whole, 
the chapter on “Evangelical Christianity” is 
much better than the rest of the book, probably 
because it was checked by some more competent 
person (cf. the thanks of the author to Dr. 
Rushbrooke in the Preface). In the first chapters 
the author is quite helpless. His paragraph on 
the Judaizers (pp. 31-36) is simply ridiculous. 
In the light of recent research (i.¢., since 1906), 
it is obvious that this “‘sect” was, in fact, an off- 
spring of humanism and not a band of debau- 
chees, as Bolshakoff invites us to believe. An 
American reader has to consult the article by 
George Vernadsky, “The Heresy of the Judaiz- 
ers, etc.,” Speculum, Volume VIII (October, 
1933). It is ridiculous to describe Vladimir 
Solovyov as a “‘Russian Catholic.”’ It means to 
ignore the most interesting emphasis of his work. 
On the whole, the entire story in the book is con- 
fused and mixed up. And only a competent 
reader can disentangle some pieces of reliable in- 
formation on the recent developments out of the 
mess of an unreliable “interpretation.’”?’ What 
we badly need in our days is a sound scholarship 
and not an ignorant journalism, which does not 
serve any cause, 

GEORGE FLOROVSKY 
Columbia University 


The Mountain Meadows Massacre. By JuAnrra 


Brooks. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford Universi- 
ty Press, 1950. vii+ 243 pages. $5.00. 


In 1857 a party of westward-bound emi- 
grants were besieged at Mountain Meadows, 
Utah, by a group of Indians in the presence of 
Mormon militia. A truce was finally arranged, 
but, as the pioneers filed out of their defenses, 
they were butchered in cold blood by the Mor 
mons and the Indians. Only the younger chil- 
dren were spared. This tragic episode has been 
one that Mormons have long tried to forget. 
But, in this scholarly and well-documented 


study, a loyal member of the Church of Jesus 
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Christ of L=tter-Day Saints, a granddaughter 
of one of che Mormons present at the massacre, 
has carefully re-examined the whole matter. She 
has presented the subject fairly and fully and 
has not attempted to shield even high-ranking 
members of her church, in the faith that “‘in try- 
ing to present this subject with a desire only to 
tell the truth, I believe that I am doing my 
church a service” (p. v). 

Mrs. Brooks shows that the massacre oc- 
curred in an atmosphere of war hysteria that 
swept Mormonism in 1857, when a war with fed- 
eral troops seemed imminent. Gripped by the 
hysteria, angered by reports perhaps only half- 
true, frenzied by a mistaken zeal to defend their 
homes and church, urged on by the Indian allies 
who had been prepared for war and wanted ac- 
tion, stung by the insulting and discourteous 
behavior of this emigrant party, individuals nor- 
mally sober and industrious were led to commit 
the shameful atrocity. But, though the author 
has carefully analyzed the setting in which the 
crime took place, she does not thereby excuse the 
leaders at all but insists that final responsibility 
must rest squarely upon the Mormons. It is 
made clear that Brigham Young himself, though 
he did not order the massacre and probably 
would have prevented it if he could, did contrib- 
ute to the social situation out of which it arose 
and was accessory after the fact, in that he 
knew what had happened and how and why it 
happened and yet preserved silence. 

The aftereffects of the massacre in Mormon 
history are most interestingly analyzed. In the 
revulsion of feeling after the incident, many con- 
nected with the affair were forced into hiding. 
Finally, one man, John D.-Lee, was singled out 
as scapegoat and was executed at Mountain 
Meadows nearly twenty years after the crime. 
His death protected the other participants, 
some of whom bore a greater measure of re- 
sponsibility than he. 

This monograph is an important one for sev- 
eral reasons. It throws much light on a hitherto 
obscure incident in American history. It is a 
good example of how an unpleasant episode in 
the history of one’s own religious group can be 
treated with fairness and honesty. It is an im- 
portant case study in social psychology, illus- 
trating both how individuals under mob pres- 
sure can do deeds normally unthinkable and 
how a social group can protect itself against an 
unpleasant incident in its own history by sup- 
pression of the real truth and by the selection of 
a victim to bear the guilt. The author has done 


a real service both to her own church and to all 
interested in American religious and social his- 
tory. 

An elaborate Appendix, containing the most 
important available documents of the case, an 
annotated and extensive Bibliography, and a 
careful Index add to the usefulness of the study. 


ROBERT T. HANDY 


Union Theological Seminary 


The Augustana Lutheran Church in America. 
By O. N. Otson. Rock Island, Lll.: Augus- 
tana Book Concern, 1950. xvi+380 pages. 
$3.50 
Emigration has been an immemorial! charac- 

teristic of the Scandinavian peoples. From the 
early days of the Vikings, these northern tribes, 
motivated sometimes by hard necessity and at 
others by the restless spirit of adventure, have 
pushed their way into faraway places in both 
the Old and the New World. The history of 
Sweden is illustrative. This little country of 
some six million inhabitants has lost one million 
through emigration since 1850, which is an av- 
erage of about one from every seven of her popu- 
lation. In the last century most of these Swedish 
emigrants have found their way to the United 
States. Here in the New World they have made 
rich contributions to the expanding life of this 
nation in the fields of science, industry, agri- 
culture, education, and government. But, 
though such contributions have been note- 
worthy, the greatest single impact of Swedish 
emigration upon American life has been in the 
field of religion. It was as they organized their 
congregations, built their churches, and trans- 
planted the best from their life in the mother- 
land that these pioneers gave to America their 
most profound and lasting contribution. 

Why they came, how they came, who they 
were, and where their earliest settlements were 
made—this is the subject matter of The Au- 
gustana Lutheran Church in America. This is the 
first of a projected series of three volumes re- 
cording the history of the Augustana Lutheran 
church. The present study surveys the pioneer 
period from 1846 to 1860. 

The first three chapters describe the kind of 
world out of which these Swedes came. It was 
this European world, with its deep religious stir- 
rings, which molded the character and deter- 
mined the viewpoint of the founding fathers of 
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Augustana and through them indelibly im- 
pressed itself upon the coming generations. 
From this point the story is carried to America, 
the land of opportunity—and of sacrificial toil 
and hardship—and the early beginnings in Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Minnesota, and New York. 

Scattered throughout the text are twenty-six 
illustrations which add a very real element of in- 
terest to the historical narrative. For ease of 
reading, the documentary references, of which 
there is a considerable number, appear at the 
end of each chapter. 

In the growing literature detailing the Scan- 
dinavian contribution to American life, this his- 
torical study of the pioneer period of the 
Augustana Lutheran church deserves an impor- 
tant place, for it presents another chapter in the 
story of an immigrant people who have enriched 
American life with their conservative evangeli- 
cal faith and their numerous institutions of 
Christian nurture and benevolence. 


G. EVERETT ARDEN 


Augustana Theological Seminary 


Rock Island, Illinois 


Dogmatik, Vol. 11: Die Christliche Lehre von 
Schépfung und Erlésung. By EM1L BRUNNER. 
Zurich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1950. viii+455 
pages. Sw. fr. 21.50. 


Dr. Brunner’s readers, of whom there doubt- 
less are many in this country, will be gratefu! to 
him for this systematic presentation of his the- 
ology now in progress. The first volume of his 
“dogmatics,” already translated, dealt with the 
doctrine of God. This second volume deals with 
creation and redemption or the doctrine of 
Christ. The third volume is expected to cover 
the rest of the standard topics of theology, such 
as the church, the Christian life, and eschatolo- 
gy. When Brunner is through with this project, 
we shall have a definitive statement of his 
theology. 

There is less that is new in this volume than 
there was in the first. Brunner’s idea of crea- 
tion, man, sin, the person of Christ, and the 
work of Christ have already been treated in 
three large volumes. The new material is in ap- 
pendixes, where he sketches the histories of vari- 
ous doctrines, such as that of imago dei, and en- 
ters into new debates with Barth, Bultmann, 
Schweitzer, and others. Even though such addi- 
tions to his earlier views do not surprise us, they 
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do give us his own statements on matters of . 


theological controversy in our time. If one is 
looking for creative and stimulating theology, 
especially if one has read Brunner’s previous 
work, one is likely to be disappointed with this 
volume. If one is looking for Brunner’s theology 
put together, one will be very happy to have it. 

It is now clear that Brunner’s primary ex- 
plicit intention as a theologian is to organize his 
thought around the revelation of God in Jesus 
Christ (pp. 16, 61, 102, 113, 115, 163, 211, 232, 
282, and passim). ‘‘The Word through which the 
world came into being is the same as that which 
in Jesus Christ became flesh, in whom God has 
declared His love and grace, and in and with 
them His purpose and end for the world” 
(p. 16). It is through Christ that we know imago 
dei, the nature of sin, our solidarity in sin (p. 
115), the providence of God (p. 211), the nature 
of history (p. 232). ‘Jesus Christus ist die ratio 
cognoscandi, der Erkenntnis-Grund aller Christ- 
lichen Erkenntnis” (p. 282). 

The center of theology for Brunner is ‘‘Got- 
tes Mensch-Werdung.” That God became man 
is the truth by which all expositions of Christian 
doctrine have to be governed. Here is the stand- 
ard with which he judges orthodoxy and liberal- 
ism and finds them wanting. He accuses both of 
working with ideas and categories, philosophical 
and moral, which do violence to this heart of the 
Christian faith. He repudiates ideas of creation, 
man, sin, providence, and history which ob- 
scure the centrality of Jesus Christ or the 
Christian mind. He sets aside orthodox bibli- 
cism and liberal rationalism alike because they 
do not grow out of confrontation with the Son 
of God. Christologies ancient and modern are 
done away with because they fail to do justice 
to “the love and grace” of God revealed in 
Christ. Supernaturalism and ‘demythologiz- 
ing” are alike criticized for the same reason. 

But it is orthodoxy, or perhaps Barth’s the- 
ology interpreted as a reversion to orthodoxy, 
that comes in for the greater censure. At every 
point, from the doctrine of creation to the doc- 
trine of the ascension of Christ, Brunner is re- 
lentless in his pursuit of orthodoxy. He makes 
no secret of his antagonism to the orthodox sys- 
tem which Barth seeks to treat with respect and 
to reinterpret theologically. Genesis is no source 
for the Christian doctrine of creation. If we 
would know God the creator, we must go to the 
Prologue of the Gospel of John (p. 7). We must 
learn of man not from Genesis but from Jesus 
Christ. The doctrine of original sin as inherited 
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sin is a biological conception, which obscures 
human responsibility, and therefore one that is 
unacceptable (pp. 122, 133). The orthodox doc- 
trine of providence compromised human free- 
dom and must therefore be reinterpreted in the 
light of the cross as the decisive act of divine 
self-revelation. The miracles of the virgin birth, 
the empty tomb, the physical resurrection, and 
ascension must all be given up because they con- 
fuse the Christian mind as to the essence of our 
faith, namely, that God has revealed himself in 
the Person of Christ. 

Orthodoxy obscures the fact that Christiani- 
ty is a personal, responsible relatedness to God. 
Christianity has to do not with physical miracles 
but with the miracle of the revelation of God in 
Christ Jesus (pp. 198-99) ; with the fact that we 
meet God as a Person in Christ Jesus and are 
able to call him “Father.” In Christianity every- 
thing is personal. What is not personal is irrele- 
vant and damaging. Surely, no ‘chastened lib- 
eral’ could find much to quarrel with in Brun- 
ner! Perhaps that explains his popularity with 
American theologians. 

Since we are reviewing “the dogmatics” of a 
theologian, we must ask: Is Brunner’s basic 
category of the personal really the foundation of 
Christian theology? 


The Divine-human encounter in Jesus Christ can 
be interpreted so as to leave out the heart of the 
Gospel. There is nothing in the conception of I-Thou 
which suggests that Jesus is Savior in the Pauline 
sense. Jesus Christ of the New Testament is the Son 
of God in that He is Deliverer from the law, sin, 
the world, death, and the devil. God was in him 
reconciling the world to Himself. This is basic, 
and not that God revealed Himself in a man, or 
became man: or that in Christ we encounter God as 
a Person! Indeed, God’s becoming man is surprising, 
paradoxical, and even perhaps scandalous. That 
we may now respond to God as to Thou is perhaps 
nice. But isit really so interesting? Is it as interesting 
as the Gospel? Is it as interesting as that Jesus 
Christ was conceived of the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary... rose again from the dead, 
ascended into heaven, sits on the right hand of 
God the Father Almighty, from whence He shall 
come to judge the quick and the dead? 


Brunner is rightly opposed to the orthodox, 
physical corruptions of the Christian faith. But 
can he stop there? Must he not give us, as his 
antagonist Barth has tried to do, with whatever 
success, a theological interpretation of the faith? 
It is poor business to run down orthodoxy, only 
to land us on the desert of Jch-Du. We cannot 
accept the creed as ‘“‘science.” True. Down with 


fundamentalism! But, surely, we cannot live on 
an I-Thou relationship, whatever that means, 
beyond a “responsible existence.’’ What does 
the Apostles’ Creed mean theologically? Can we 
repeat it not only honestly but also thankfully? 
If we cannot, we are back at “rationalism” and 
“mysticism,” and the power of the gospel is not 
with us. 

The world moves too fast for theologians. By 
the time they find the right discourse for their 
day, it becomes night and a new day begins. 
Their fighting words come out flat and are lost 
to a new generation. Such is the effect of Brun- 
ner’s polemics upon us who are no longer inter- 
ested either in orthodoxy or in liberalism. The 
basic categories of his theology, such as per- 
sonality and sin as rebellion, in spite of their 
universality, are fast becoming academic in this 
world of communism, the atom bomb, and Point 
Four. It is no longer helpful to denounce sin and 
extol “personal” relations. It is not possible to 
make “sin against God” a living idea in our 
lives, and similarly it is not possible to make the 
Atonement as removal of wrath against sin in- 
teresting to this anxious and desperate people. 
Theology such as Brunner’s builds a wall be- 
tween the gospel and the modern man and 
makes it impossible for people to take the church 
seriously. The fact is that Brunner’s theology is 
preached a great deal in our day and also that it 
is not heard. The misery of our lives does not al- 
low people to be overwhelmed by their rebellion 
against God or by God’s self-revelation as Per- 
son. In short, there is today no real point of con- 
tact between theology and the people. Brunner’s 
theology is doubtless congenial to clerics, but it 
is not interesting or persuasive to the man in the 
pew. We are indeed grateful to him for having 
helped us to get beyond orthodoxy and idealism. 
But we must look for new categories if our the- 
ology is to be a help in the preaching of the 
Good News to the harassed and lost people of 
our day. 

JosEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


F. H. Bradley. By W. F. Lorruovse, London: 
Epworth Press, 1949. vi+237 pages. 10s. 
6d. 

Professor W. F. Lofthouse is convinced that 
Bradley rendered a great service, “albeit, at 
least in part, unconsciously, to the cause of re- 
ligious faith.”’ Bradley’s view was idealism, 
though in certain respects it might equally well 
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be called realism. This idea is developed in an- 
swering the fundamental questions: ‘‘What is 
the truth about the world?” and “Who are we 
and why are we here?”’ Bradley is generally 
committed, in his answers, to the concept of an 
all-embracing, rational whole. The ‘“centre’’ 
of reality is thought, reason. But any knowledge 
of it begins from analysis of thought within 
ourselves. 

The problems mentioned are considered by 
Lofthouse as revolving round such concepts as 
“being,”’ “God,” and “religion.” 

The works of Bradley are in the main ex- 
pounded rather than critically evaluated. Out- 
standing in these are the great trilogy: Ethical 
Studies (1876), The Principles of Logic (1883), 
and Appearance and Reality (1897). Bradley 
collected a number of his essays in a volume 
which he called Essays on Truth and Reality 
(1914). In these works Bradley’s ‘answers”’ 
to the afore-mentioned questions are construed 
by Lofthouse to indicate that “everything must 
be understood by reference to everything else, 
that the parts are unintelligible without the 
whole, that the whole as not merely the sum but 
the integration of its parts, can never be com- 
pletely grasped by us, and yet that only as we 
approach it can we approach either truth or 
reality, or escape the ruin (a favorite word of 
his) which lies in wait for intellectual indolence 
or pride”’ (p. 35). For Bradley, there was a uni- 
ty, a complete totality, in which all particulars 
were taken into account, and nothing is real 
except this totality. Nevertheless, the totality 
itself, and not merely our knowledge ot it, be- 
gins in experience. This “whole of reality’ is 
the “subject’’ of every judgment: “the universe 
which our thought makes, makes our thought”’ 
(p. 39). Indeed, “every element in our con- 
scious lives, including the self, truth, morality, 
God. . . are all, in themselves, imperfect, one- 
sided, rooted as such in contradiction, and 
therefore only ‘appearances’ ”’; but ‘‘the Abso- 
lute, the whole, the real, removed beyond them 
all, gives them whatever validity they possess” 
(p. 39). 

The analysis of experience reveals, never- 
theless, that ‘‘the idea of the self contains ‘the 
idea of a potential whole of experience’ and 
this is still the supreme category” (p. 50). For 
“a finite experience . . . is partially the uni- 
verse’’ (p. 56); “‘the life of the whole . . . throbs 
in every individual. . . . We are part of all” 
(p. 57). Bradley moves in a realm ‘“‘where the 
metaphysical and psychological are one’’ 
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(p. 79). All individual (i.e., partial) experiences 
are “blended in the one experience of the Abso- 
lute” (p. 137). 

For religion, most important is the fact that 
“Bradley comes near, in his exposition of the 
Absolute, to Green’s summary of Hegel’s main 
position,’ namely: “There is one spiritual self- 
conscious being, of which all that is real is the 
activity and expression; we are related to this 
spiritual being, not merely as parts of the world 
which is its expression, but as partakers . 
of the self-consciousness through which it at 
once constitutes and distinguishes itself” 
(p. 141). 

Lofthouse, at the conclusion of his book, and 
here and there throughout, does offer some 
criticism. ‘“The real weakness of Bradley’s Ab- 
solute would appear to be that, claiming to be 
comprehensive, it is in fact exclusive, that while 
it professes to welcome all experiences, it keeps 
some outside” (p. 194). For example, there is 
the problem of the time-transcending character 
of the Absolute as related to the only experience 
we know, i.e., one which involves a time series 
(cf. pp. 195, 203). 

Lofthouse noted Bradley’s recognition of 
the Absolute as insufficient to be “the object of 
religion” and as certainly not the God of the 
Christian faith (pp. 204-5). Theism is not con- 
tent to assert, moreover, as Bradley does, that 
“somehow,” experiences “are reconciled in the 
Absolute”’ (p. 218). On the contrary, theism as- 
serts the reality of “a divine and personal power 
standing outside and above the universe”’ 
(p. 221). In Christian doctrine the “somehow” 
is removed (pp. 250-54). 

Lofthouse has admitted that “today, Brad- 
ley’s world has come to an end. The questions 
which he and his contemporaries asked have 
been answered or laid aside as unanswerable or 
irrelevant” (p. 255). Perhaps because of this 
we found the book tedious and, just possibly, 
trivial. The discussion of the relation of religion 
and science is anything but profound (pp. 255- 
56). There is abundant evidence that the spirit 
and quest of both science and religion are not 
opposed, One feels that it would have been bet- 
ter for Lofthouse to write a systematic philoso- 
phy and psychology of religion rather than to 
labor through the ‘“‘world of Bradley,” which, 
he asserts, “has come to an end.” 


Joun K. McCreary 
Bates College 


Lewiston, Maine 
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Man’s Freedom. By Pau WEIss. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950. 314 pages. 
$5.00. 

Like all Paul Weiss’s other work, this book 
is full of meat. It is rewarding reading for the 
person willing to pay close attention to its ar- 
gument. The general theme is that men should 
be encouraged to be creative; that they are con- 
ditionally free; that the good is an absolute 
standard of value but that absolutism is com- 
patible with relativism; that there is natural 
law; that ethical truths are both material and 
formal, both analytic and synthetic, and both 
particular and universal; that sheer egoism and 
altruism are impossible; and that ethics is cos- 
mic in import. Perhaps I can best explain its 
method by summarizing very briefly the sec- 
tion on the Golden Rule. 

After showing how universally it is praised, 
Weiss points out that the Golden Rule could be 
interpreted to a}low lying, killing, or stealing if 
the person conterned would be in a state of 
mind where he would be willing to have such 
things done to him. And he shows that such a 
state of mind, through ignorance or perversity, 
is not impossible. 

Then there is the person of limited imagina- 
tion, such as the upright judge, for whom the 
rule is insufficient just because it does not cor- 
rect his abstract impersonalness. He would do 
better to follow the principle of arrogant kind- 
ness: “Do not unto others what you would dis- 
dain to have done to yourself.” 

Or take the man for whom the supreme val- 
ues are order and balance and who forgets the 
importance of novelty and drive. ‘Usually 
these men do little harm; rarely do they do 
much good. There is no better illustration of 
the type than the academic man who almost 
inevitably finds his*level in an educational ad- 
ministrative post. There he devotes himself to 
the promotion of harmony by ignoring and oc- 
casionally destroying creativity.’’ He should be 
referred to the maxim of dynamic tolerance: 
“Do to others that which enables them to do 
what they can.” 

There is also the sentimentalist who fails to 
see the need men have to act for themselves. 
He should learn the doctrine of restricted sym- 
pathy: “Do unto others only part of what you 
would have them do to you.” 

But, though subject to abuse, the Golden 
Rule expresses the profound truth that what 
is to be done to us is what others ought to have 
done to them, so far as we are similar. It con- 
tains both an active command and a more pas- 
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sive evaluation. It urges us to reach out to 
others and also to observe what happens when 
they reach out to us. It is a principle of justice, 
designed to make us give neither too much nor 
too little, and also a guide to mercy, since it 
helps us to see what others truly deserve. 

Thus, if we use it mechanically, it may well 
produce more evil than good. Its true value is 
seen when we treat it as a blueprint or an out- 
line. “If we fill in that outline properly we will 
make possible the realization of an excellent 
community of cooperative considerate men, 
whose positive laws will express, in a limited, 
local, and rational form, what it is absolutely 
right to do.” 

J. S. BIxLer 
Colby College 


Christianity and Reason. Edited by Epwarp 
D. Myers. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1951. xili+172 pages. $3.00. 

The Guild of Scholars in the Episcopal 
church was organized in 1940 for the purpose of 
clarifying the central tenets of “historic Chris- 
tianity, as embodied most adequately in the 
Nicene Creed,” and to find a more creative re- 
lationship between the “‘secular’’ and “reli- 
gious’”’ in our culture. As scholars, they were 
dedicated to the pursuit of truth in all its 
forms, but as churchmen they sought to relate 
“the secular and the religious without losing the 
distinctions between them and with due recog- 
nition of the ultimate priority of the Christian 
faith’ (Preface, pp. v—vii). 

The basic impulse back of the movement, as 
indicated in the statement of purpose presented 
in the Preface, appears to be the attempt to 
maintain the finality of the Anglo-Catholic 
doctrines as they find them embodied in the Ni- 
cene Creed while at the same time finding rea- 
sonable grounds upon which to maintain them. 
Of the eight men who contribute to this vol- 
ume, Wilbur Marshall Urban is the only one 
whose chapter strikes a discordant note. He 
frankly calls in question the position defended 
by the others, yet he is listed as a member of 
the Guild of Scholars. 

John Wild presents an outline of neo-Scholas- 
tic theology and asserts that Neo-Thomism, 
divorced however from the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, is the only tenable Christian philoso- 
phy for today. George F. Thomas writes on the 
relationship between theology and philosophy. 
Since “philosophy is nothing but the attempt 
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to think as clearly, coherently, and compre- 
hensively about the nature of ultimate reality 
and value,”’ he believes that it must approach 
the Christian revelation in that spirit. At the 
same time, he rejects the belief that any phi- 
losophy can “‘express fully the Christian faith” 
(pp. 53, 55). Urban’s paper on the language of 
theology is one of the best in the collection. He 
stresses two points which clearly differentiate 
him from Anglo-Catholic thought. The first is 
the flat assertion that ‘‘one can scarcely follow 
the argument of reason wherever it may lead 
and at the same time insist upon knowing be- 
forehand where it will come out” (p. 77). 
This, then, is an explicit denial of the finality 
of any creed, including the Nicene. His second 
deviation from the Anglo-Catholic theology is 
the statement that one cannot know that God 
has revealed himself until he knows that God 
is and what God is. This is an affirmation of the 
priority of “natural theology’ above “re- 


vealed” cr creedal theology. Lewis M. Ham- 
mond follows with a paper on ‘Theology as 
Theoretical and Practical Knowledge.” He de- 
fines theology as “Christian knowledge of a 
subject matter surpassing our natural powers 
of knowledge” (p. 83). According to this re- 
viewer, this practically closes the door on rea- 


son so far as theology is concerned. 

The following paper, by Howard D. Roelofs, 
is entitled ‘‘Theology in Theory and Practice.”’ 
He examines the arguments of his fellow- 
Scholars with a good deal of insight, while re- 
maining within the limits prescribed by the 
movement. Two other papers conclude the vol- 
ume. One is by Theodore M. Greene. It ap- 
peared originally in the April, 1949, issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly as an intended refutation of 
W. T. Stace’s article in the same magazine on 
“Man against Darkness.” The last chapter is a 
paper by Helmut Kuhn on “‘The Wisdom of the 
Greeks.”’ 

The book as a whole is a significant contri- 
bution to religious thought. Granted that 
many readers of this Journal would feel quite 
uncomfortable tethered to the Nicene Creed, 
yet it is important that Protestant scholars 
should emulate the attempt on the part of the 
Episcopalian scholars in facing co-operatively 
the vital intellectual issues of our day. For 
this the Guild of Scholars is to be commended. 
Perhaps, if they think long enough, they may 
find their way beyond neo-Scholasticism. 


WILLIAM H. BERNHARDT 


Lliff School of Theology 
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The Christian Perspective. By Epwarp T. RAMS- 
DELL. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 

1950. 218 pages. $2.50. 

Dr. Ramsdell, who is professor of systematic 
theology in the School of Religion, Vanderbilt 
University, has written a compact and able ex- 
position of the evangelical Christian faith. 
His approach to the Christian faith is remark- 
able for his having moved rather far from the 
personalistic tradition of Methodism without 
exactly disavowing it. His theology is based on 
the uniqueness of Christian revelation and its 
transcendence of reason. The principal influen- 
ces of his thought appear to be Brunner, Buber, 
the Lundensians, and Richard Niebuhr, though 
with the Lundensians he concedes perhaps 
more to Platonic philosophy than do the others. 

There are two stages in the argument of the 
book. The exposition of the meaning of “‘per- 
spective” in theological method comes in the 
first two chapters. There follows a statement 
of the main themes of Christian faith: Christ, 
sin, and redemption through the cross. My 
comment will deal mainly with the earlier dis- 
cussion of method, for it is here that the author 
has his most distinctive word to say and here 
that the main problems lie. 

Ramsdell’s thesis is that differences in an- 
swers to the question of the meaning of life in- 
volve differences in perspective. The determi- 
native element in each man’s perspective is his 
evaluation of what is “significant.’’ The “‘limit- 
notion”’ of significance for logical positivism is 
sense experience and its observable connections. 
The “limit-notion” for naturalism is material 
and mechanical processes. Such judgments of 
significance go beyond reason. We can never 
prove directly to another that his “faith”? in 
what is of final importance is mistaken. When 
the Christian faith asserts that its perspective 
is defined by the goodness of God revealed in 
Christ, it goes beyond anything which can be 
proved. Of course within a perspective we can 
try to show how inclusive it is, and Ramsdell 
does not deny the place of reason in working 
within a perspective. 

Standing as he does within the contempo- 
rary emphasis upon the uniqueness ofthe Chris- 
tian faith, with a skeptical attitude toward the 
attempt to make the faith intelligible to the non- 
Christian, Ramsdell makes some important 
points very clearly. My reaction to his argu- 
ment is that it is too briefly set forth. The diffi- 
cult questions are raised but barely discussed. 
For example, there is always overlapping of per- 
spectives. How, then, does the Christian mind 
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move to show its greater “depth’’? What is 
the place of apologetics in Christian thought? 
Ramsdell’s own judgment concerning the char- 
acter of perspectives is a perspective. From 
whence is it derived? I do not say that he has no 
answers to these questions but that the answers 
are not developed here, and his important argu- 
ment concerning the limits of reason is not so 
convincing as it might be. 

Ramsdell’s setting-forth of the theme of sal- 
vation from sin is in harmony with his view of 
theological method, for he makes scarcely any 
concessions to alternative interpretations of 
man or apologetic argument concerning the 
relevance of the Christian faith to contempo- 
rary experience. He sets forth the main ideas 
with a sober earnestness and clarity which are 
compelling. His discussion of the place of imagi- 
nation with its infinite scope to man’s misuse of 
his freedom is especially trenchant and makes a 
real contribution to the discussion of the nature 
of sin. His account of redemption, while it does 
not absolutely neglect the church, certainly 
makes little place for the theme of the elect 
community, the Christ as the representative of 
Israel, and the church as the new community 
of the redeemed. Surely the Christian perspec- 
tive is that of a dynamic community of be- 
lievers, and the faith cannot really be grasped 
apart from our demonstrating its relevance to 
the issues of life as these are formulated in our 
culture. But this is a solid book, and one in 
which any thoughtful Christian reader will find 
much help. 

DANIEL D. WILLIAMS 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 
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Man Is Not Alone: A Philosophy of Religion. 
By ABRAHAM JosHvua Hescuet. New York: 
Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 1951. 305 
pages. $3.75. 

Man Is Not Alone is one of the finest reli- 
gious books to appear in recent years. It will 
appeal to both the scholar and the layman for 
its rare combination of religious insight, inten- 
sity of concern, philosophical acumen, and 
beauty of style. The freshness and originality 
of Heschel’s philosophy are the products of a 
profound and comprehensive knowledge of 
Judaism in all its phases and a deeply personal 
relationship to Hasidism—the popular Jewish 
mysticism of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 
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Heschel’s'style has the mystical emotion and 
sensitivity that we associate with such writers 
as Thomas Traherne, Thomas Kelly, Francis 
Thompson; and Blake. “There is so much 
light in our cage, in our world, it is as if it were 
suspended amidst the stars.’’ It resembles the 
style of John Donne and T. S. Eliot, however, 
in its startling imagery and paradoxical use of 
words. “Religion . . . comes to light . . . in 
moments of discerning the indestructibly sud- 
den within the perishably constant.” “Faith is 
a blush in the presence of God.” It is a style 
which is entirely integral with the philosophy 
and purpose of the book. The unusual combi- 
nations of words awake in us something of that 
sense of wonder which is, to Heschel, the first 
major step in the religious life. However, won- 
der, to Heschel, ‘“‘is not a state of esthetic en 
joyment. Endless wonder is endless tension.” 
Heschel’s style, correspondingly, never is truly 
lyrical or free-flowing but is a product of care- 
ful workmanship and great spiritual tension. 

There is a danger that many readers will be- 
come so engrossed in the poetic style and reli- 
gious insights that they will miss the un- 
derlying philosophical structure of the book. 
Heschel’s philosophy is a mystical and intuitive 
one. ‘The tree of knowledge grows on the soil 
of mystery”: Insights into the ineffable are 
“the root of man’s creative activities in art, 
thought and noble living.” The ineffable is the 
allusiveness of all being to t--nscendent signifi- 
cance. It is an awareness fiat is within all our 
experience, closer to us than the experience it- 
self. We do not proceed from God’s essence to 
his presence but from his presence to his es- 
sence. We come to understand our wonder as a 
question that God asks us, and this question 
and our response are the beginning of religion. 

God, to Heschel, is One, and One not only 
means one God, but also that God is unique, 
incomparable, indivisible, and alone truly real. 
One also means ‘“‘togetherness of all beings in 
holy otherness.”” God and the world are not one, 
but the world is not cut off from God. His pres- 
ence lingers, and through this presence we may 
sanctify all of life and raise it to the beyond. 
The essence of religion is a reciprocal relation- 
ship in which God binds himself as well as man 
and man has rights as well as God. Not only 
does God need man, but it is his need of us and 
our need to be needed which give meaning to 
our lives. Opening ourselves to God, we share 
in his concern for al] things. Neither the flesh 
nor self-regard is evil but only absence of re- 
gard for others. We attain concern for others 
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through responding to the divine demand for 
mercy, justice, and love. 

In trying to avoid the dangers of subjectiv- 
ism, “pan-psychology,” and ego-centeredness, 
Heschel frequently treats meaning and value as 
“objective”’ realities outside of man to which 
man merely responds. To make this point even 
clearer, he reverses his terms and makes God 
the subject and man the object: We become 
aware of our relation with God when we per- 
ceive ourselves as perceived by him. This “‘sub- 
ject-object”’ terminology is, in my opinion both 
philosophically and religiously incompatible 
with Heschel’s dominant theme of a genuinely 
reciprocal relationship between God and man. 
This contradiction is in part only a seeming 
one, resulting from polemical emphasis and the 
failure to use some philosophical terminology, 
such as Martin Buber’s distinction between the 
“T-It” and the “I-Thow” relations, which 
would make possible an escape from the either- 
or of “subjective”’ vs. “objective” to a genuine 
third alternative. That this is so is shown by 
the fact that Heschel as often places the center 
of value in the relation between man and that 
which is outside him as in the “objective” 
taken by itself. However, the contradiction is 
also in part a real one, resulting from a tendency 
to remove ali reality from the self to God. We 
are, says Heschel, a “possession” of God, and 
our value resides not in ourselves but in what 
we stand for. Our essence does not possess the 
right to say “‘I,’’ for what we call self is a mon- 
strous deceit—something transcendent in dis- 
guise. Will, freedom, life, and consciousness are 
imposed on us: “what is an ‘I’ to our minds is 
an ‘it’ to God.’’ Heschel speaks, it is true, of the 
presence of God as within man as well as be- 
yond him; but, unless man’s self can in some 
real way be identified with this inner presence, 
the communion of “the ineffable within” with 
“the ineffable beyond” cannot be a real meeting 
of God and man. A genuinely reciprocal rela- 
tionship demands that man regard himself nei- 
ther as God’s “possession” nor as an “object” 
of his thought but as a really free and responsi- 
ble person—a partner in dialogue. 


MAURICE S, FRIEDMAN 


Sarah Lawrence College 
Bronxville, New York 


God Makes the Difference. By Epwin McNEILL 
PoteaT. New York: Harper & Bros., 1951. 
237 pages. $3.00. 
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The liberal mind is incurably synthetic. It is 
always seeking to construct more all-embracing 
harmonies within which the experience of man 
appears orderly, understandable, and purpose- 
ful. Edwin McNeill Poteat, formerly the presi- 
dent of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
and now minister of the Pullen Memorial Bap- 
tist Church, Raleigh, North Carolina, is a 
Christian liberal. 

God Makes the Difference is actually a book 
with several related themes. The first is to 
bring about a mutual complementing of what 
he calls “the nature of faith and the faith of the 
naturalist.” This is the way the author attempts 
to relate the Judeo-Christian tradition to the 
heritage of Western naturalist philosophy, 
founded on empirical science, in such a way as 
to make more fruitful its possibilities and also 
to transcend its limitations. 

This first synthesis, using the parallel of 
Einstein’s formula E= MC’, calls for the postu- 
lating of God as “the highest explanation man 
could invent to explain events and give them 
their true value.” The parallel is more than cas- 
ual to the author. He makes a great deal out of 
it as “the grand hypothesis” with references to 
Alfred North Whitehead, M. F. Ashley Monta- 
gu, and Henry Fairfield Osborn. On the basis of 
this gentle meeting of the scientific tradition 
and the Judeo-Christian religion, Poteat seeks 
to set forth an approach to life which will be 
satisfactory to everybody. 

The second synthesis rests upon the premise 
of the first. Poteat now uses his postulate of 
God to make it possible for the tensions be- 
tween man and man to be overcome through 
consciousness of “community.” This section 
deals with the family and society and then 
breaks these elemental areas of human rela- 
tionship down into those of government, or- 
ganized religion, and economics. In each area 
the acceptance of God allows the contributions 
of the physical and social scientists to be fruit- 
fully used on a higher level than they by them- 
selves are able to use them and so makes possi- 
ble the realization of community between men. 

The third synthesis, making up the last 
third of the volume, deals with what happens 
when the first premise is applied to the prob- 
lem areas of man’s self-consciousness. Here 
Poteat deals with love, understood as applying 
to the relationship of one being to another; to 
limitation, understood as the problem of pain 
and physical evil; to death; and to redemption 
from moral evil. 

The book closes with a chapter entitled 
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“The Moral Imperative,” which is an excellent 
way of saying what the author has really been 
concerned with throughout the whole volume. 
This is not a work in systematic theology. Nei- 
ther is it really philosophy of religion; nor is it 
formal apologetics, It is actually an attempt to 
provide a rationale for a liberal Christian ethic 
—universal in its scope, kindly in its point of 
view, seeking to be at one and the same time 
both daring in its attack upon problems and in- 


offensive to people. 
One of the strongest criticisms leveled at the 


liberal Protestant tradition during the last two 


decades is that it has no real imperative. This 


must be said about Poteat’s work in spite of the 
title of the last chapter and also in spite of the 


reasonableness of his approach to ethical prob- 
lems. Poteat’s God does not really make very 
much difference at all in the very area where 
the author is really concerned. 

Poteat’s attempt to provide a rational cor- 
relation between philosophical naturalism and 
the Judeo-Christian ethic ends up in something 
which is very representative of a lot of modern 
Protestantism but which does not really satisfy 
either the serious scientist or the serious theo- 
logian, For example, it is only by stretching the 
words by gradual process out of their normal 
usage that the author can justify belief in God 
by “empirical’ method. Bertrand Russell, and 
for that matter John Dewey, who is quoted 
once or twice, would not find anything particu- 
larly recognizable in Poteat’s “naturalism.” 
The final tour de force is his attempt to make 
immortality reasonable on “empirical” grounds. 

Likewise, the serious theologian will contin- 
ually say that, while Poteat argues that “God 
makes the difference,” we do not really know 
what he means by the word ‘‘God.”’ To be sure, 


he says that “God involves all inclusiveness, 
order, cohesiveness and self-conscious loving 
purpose,” but we only hear Poteat saying so. 
We are not conscious of being in a Presence. Be- 
cause Poteat’s God is not really “the Living 
God” of the Judeo-Christian tradition, even 
though the author thinks he is, we have the 
weak chapter on Redemption, where, strange 
as it may seem, Judas, not Jesus, is the main 
character, and the issue is whether he can know 
forgiveness. 

_ Poteat is very well read. His quotations and 
Citations are chosen from a wide range of mod- 
ern and ancient literature. He also has a natural 
facility at epigrammatic writing. There are a 
few places, however, where the reader might 
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feel that some of this knowledge is secondhand, 


and other places where the author’s desire to 
adorn his paragraphs makes his thinking seem 
unreal. For example, the reference to Kierke- 
gaard seems inaccurate both as to content and 
as to setting. 

When all is said, however, God Makes the 
Difference is the kind of book which can well be 
used to sum up the theological-ethical point of 
view of an era. Here is a type example of a cer- 
tain kind of mind, keeping itself up to date as 
far as factual developments in world affairs go 
but maintaining the same gentle optimism in 
the 1950’s that was the general rule for religious 
thinkers in the 1920’s. To have a copy of this 
book would enable a person to clear his shelves 
of hundreds of books, because their main point 
is beautifully and clearly stated in relatively 
short compass. 

CHARLES D, KEAN 


Kirkwood, Missouri 


Missarum Sollemnia: Eine genetische Erklérung 


der rémischen Messe. By JosEr A. JUNG- 


MANN. 2 vols. 2d ed. Wien: Herder Verlag, 

1949. XXVili+1236 pages. DM. 50. 

Dr. Josef A. Jungmann, S.J., has brought to 
its culmination a distinguished career as teacher 
and theological-liturgical scholar. Since 1925 
he has taught at the University of Innsbruck. 
He is editor of the important Zettschrift fiir 
hatholische Theologie and has published such 
significant studies as Die Stellung Christi im 
liturgischen Gebet, Die Frohbotschaft und unsere 
Glaubensverkiindigung, Gewordene Liturgie, and 
others. He has merited the wide recognition re- 
ceived as leader of the Liturgical Renewal, as 
an authority in pastoral theology and worship, 
and as representative of the promising but ill- 
fated “kerygmatic theology.” 

It may be pointed out at the outset that 
Missarum Sollemnia rep\aces as a standard work 
on the Mass such earlier authorities as Gihr, 
Das heilige Messopfer dogmatisch, liturgisch und 
aszetisch erklart, and Thalhofer, Handbuc h der 
katholischen Liturgik. So considerable have been 
the advances in liturgical scholarship during 
the past half-century that the present compre- 
hensive volumes render a service in correlating 
and evaluating this research; the volumes also 
concern themselves with problems which had 
not been seen as such prior to the first World 


War. 
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Father Jungmann has divided his “genetic 
explanation” into three main parts. The first 
two parts are preparatory to the main purpose 
of the work: the first presents the history of the 
Mass from its institution on Maundy Thursday 
through the varying historica] circumstances 
which influenced it to the present day; the sec- 
ond deals with the nature and forms of the 
Mass as seen within the perspective of the fel- 
lowship of the church. Here attention is direct- 
ed toward such problems confronting the con- 
temporary Liturgical Movement in Roman 
Catholicism as the degree of participation by 
the laity in the changing historical forms of 
celebration, the nature of this participation, 
and the times and physical circumstances of the 
celebration. In the third part the author seeks 
to clarify the individual rites and prayers of 
the Mass according to their historical, dogmatic, 
and pastoral significance. 

Liturgiologists will note that Jungmann’s 
work shares an altered methodology in treating 
the liturgy by Roman Catholic historians: un- 
like earlier liturgical writers, Roman Catholic 
scholars have, during the past several genera- 
tions, been less interested in tracing, for dog- 
matic reasons, all the essential parts of the 
Mass back to the original institution by Jesus, 
meaning that they will admit the unfortunate 
repetitions in the Missale as it now stands, the 
dislocations in the Canon, the restrictions im- 
posed by canon law only in modern times on the 
time of celebration, etc. The effect of Jung- 
mann’s thorough historical work should be- 
if, indeed, ideas have such consequences—that 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites be beset by 
petitions requesting relaxation of rules now re- 
stricting a community celebration. Father 
Jungmann points out that, following the rigidi- 
ty imposed for every part of the Mass, in every 
land, by Pius V in 1570, the forces capable of 
further development have since had to flow in 
extra-liturgical novenas, devotions, etc. The 
rash answer to late-medieval excesses and su- 
perstitions as well as to the challenge of the Ref- 
ormation remains as the central liturgical 
problem in Roman Catholic circles today. 

It is of importance for contemporary Roman 
Catholic theology that Father Jungmann here 
again dissociates himself from the strong My- 
sterientheologie in the Roman Catholic church. 
In addressing himself to the difficult question 
imposed by Trent, of how the offering of the 
Mass is the same as that of Christ on Calvary, 
Father Jungmann seems to return to the “de- 
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struction theory’’ prominent in post-Tridentine 

theologians, But he insists that the offering is 

one of Christ and his church, and Father Jung- ‘ 
mann stresses the latter, neglected aspect— 

thereby strengthening the demand that the 

faithful enter in a meaningful manner into the 

death and new life of their Lord. 

The significance of Father Jungmann’s Mis- 
sarum Sollemnia for Roman Catholic liturgical 
scholarship and for constructive work is com- 
parable to the significance of Pastor Graff's 
Geschichte der Auflésung der alten gottesdienst- 
lichen Formen in der evangelischen Kirche 
Deutschlands for Lutheran liturgiologists. The 
problems besetting the one are pre-eminently 
an inheritance from the late Middle Ages and 
the period of Tret; those facing the other are 
of a later, though no less debilitating, character 
and stem from the pietist and rationalist move- 
ments. We have reason to hope that Father 
Jungmann’s wealth of scholarly understanding 
will bear fruit in liturgical understanding and 
reform. Translations into French, Spanish, and 
Italian are being prepared, and an English 
translation has been announced by Benziger 
Brothers, but to the knowledge of this reviewer 
it has not yet appeared. 


Ernest B. KOENKER 


Valparaiso University 


The Gospel Message of St. Mark, By ROBERT 
Henry Licutroor. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1950. 117 pages. $2.00. 

This is an admirable and important inquiry 
into the meaning—not the origin—of Mark, 
following in general the line of interpretation 
associated in England with the name of C. H. 
Dodd. The book differs from Lightfoot’s pre- 
vious studies in that it is in no sense an attempt 
to distinguish “history and interpretation” 
but is a résumé of Mark’s purpose in writing the 
Gospel, a purpose not biographical or historical 
but “religious.” This does not mean that Mark 
is untrustworthy. “The tendency to modify the 
narrative for particular purposes is undoubtedly 
present,” but there is no reason “to call in ques- 
tion the reliability of the record as a whole.”’ 
Mark’s Jesus is no simple peasant teacher but 
a mysterious, enigmatic personality, continually 
awakening surprise, amazement, wonder, fear, 
and misunderstanding on the part of friends 


and enemies alike. The Gospel is a curious blend 
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of stories of Jesus’ success, of abandonment by 
his friends, of forebodings of coming disaster, 
and of confidence in ultimate victory. The 
theme of the whole is ‘“‘a crucified Messiah, the 
fulfilment of God’s promise to his people.’ 
“The shadow of the end” begins to fall across 
the scene even in 2:20. From beginning to end 
Mark is seeking to make others sense the mys- 
tery and wonder of the Jesus whom he and his 
church have found so strangely and unbelieva- 
bly helpful. 

The newer emphasis on the unity of the New 
Testament proclamation is maintained through- 
out. Even the doctrinal positions of the Fourth 
Gospel are found at least in embryo, in Mark. 
Historical Christianity, placing the emphasis of 
its teaching on the “themes of vocation, physi- 
cal and spiritual restoration, life and death, 
love and hate, judgment and salvation,” is not 
a later development out of the New Testament 
but an expression: of the main burden of all the 
various parts of the New Testament, of the 
Synoptics as well as of Paul. 

An analysis of chapter 13 aims to show that 
Mark is there interpreting actual sayings of 
Jesus by showing their definite reference to the 
events narrated in chapters 14 and 15. Professor 
Lightfoot is one of the increasing number of 
scholars who are convinced that the Gospel was 
intended to end with 16:8. The fear of the wom- 
en is the crowning illustration of the attitude 
awakened in the first part of the Gospel by 
Jesus’ words and acts of messianic power and 
aroused in the chapters following the confession 
of Peter by his teaching. Even after the tidings 
of the final victory so often predicted by Jesus 
their first reaction was, as before, amazement 
and fright, the fright normally awakened by the 
realization that one is in the immediate presence 
of the divine. 

A long appendix with a rather involved dis- 
cussion of the relation of many individual inci- 
dents to the general plan of the Gospel aims to 
show that Mark regarded his two references to 
the return of Jesus to Galilee after the resurrec- 
tion as a prophecy that after the resurrection 
Jesus would work with and in his disciples in 
all the world. He would at last be understood 
and worshiped as Savior. 


Joun W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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The Meaning of the Sermon on the Mount. By 
Hans Winpiscu. Translated from the rev. 
ed. of 1937 by S. MACLEAN GiLmovr. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1950. 224 pages. 
$4.00. 

For a number of reasons this translation of 
Hans Windisch’s Der Sinn der Bergpredigt de- 
serves wide reading and careful attention. Over 
a period of years Windisch’s study of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount has been recognized as a 
most penetrating treatment of this part of the 
teaching of Jesus; yet too few English students 
have taken it into account. Then, too, by fo- 
cusing our attention on a book written in 1928 
(the revised edition appeared in 1937, two years 
after the author’s death), this translation gives 
a basis of comparison for thé methods and re- 
sults of biblical study over the last quarter-cen- 
tury. 

The author proceeds on the basis of a sharp 
difference between historical exegesis and theo- 
logical exegesis. He insists that our first task is 
to understand the text in its own right, to apply 
objective historical criticism to the biblical ma- 
terial. There is a place for theological interpre- 
tation, but it can build only on the assured re- 
sults of independent historical exegesis. In the 
first three chapters Windisch presents the find- 
ings of this historical method, unedifying and 
contradictory as they may appear to be, as they 
bear on eschatology, the meaning and character 
of Jesus’ commands, and Jesus’ relation to 
Judaism. 

Windisch recognizes that Matthew, the 
Evangelist, has found the eschatological expec- 
tation in the Sermon as a whole and has forced 
some of the material into this mold. The purely 
eschatological passages deal with norms of the 
Final Judgment and conditions for entrance in- 
to the Kingdom, as illustrated in the Beati- 
tudes, the Lord’s Prayer, or the Parable of the 
Two House Builders. These call for a radical ad- 
justment to the Eschaton. But there are also 
sayings in the Sermon which contain no idea of 
crisis and which show a purely religious motiva- 
tion. For example, men are to love their enemies 
in order that they may be sons of the Father. In 
such material the eschatological argument ap- 
pears as an alien element. As the author has 
stated, ‘The radicalism of the Sermon on the 
Mount is not dependent on the imminence of 
the final revelation, or on the accidental brevity 
of the interim, but on the essential circumstance 
that the event for which one must prepare is the 
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rule of God”’ (p. 29). In passing, Windisch re- 
jects the transformation of the concept of escha- 
tology by the new theology in which the end be- 
comes “an eternal, timeless and constantly 
challenging now.” 

The same sharp criticism is applied to the 
imperatives of the Sermon. Some scholars reject 
the commands of Jesus as legalistic regulations; 
others accept them as interim ethics; and still 
others find that Jesus’ true emphasis was on a 
state of being and not on literal precepts. Win- 
disch, however, starts with Jesus’ attitude as 
determined by faith in God and God’s revela- 
tion and God’s coming Kingdom, and he finds 
that from this standpoint the rigorous demands 
of the Sermon are justified. Jesus expected 
these commands to be obeyed because he had 
wrought them out of his own experience, and he 
was himself ready to act accordingly. On this 
demand and expectation for unreserved obedi- 
ence the Sermon on the Mount is in sharp con- 
tradiction to Paul’s doctrine of salvation. 

In general, Windisch finds that the Sermon 
on the Mount belongs within the larger frame- 
work of Israelite-Jewish religion and yet is a 
break with rabbinical Judaism. As a whole, it 
is a personal testimony by Jesus to his religious 
and judicial authority. The Christianity of the 
Sermon is pre-Johannine and pre-Pauline. 

In the final chapter Windisch goes on to pre- 
sent a theological exegesis of the Sermon, but it 
is clear that the center of gravity in all his 
thought rests with the findings of historical exe- 
gesis. 

This strong treatment of the Sermon will 
correct many vague generalizations popularly 
held and will bring into sharp focus the clear in- 
tent of this segment of Jesus’ teaching. Win- 
disch is not afraid to face the tensions and con- 
tradictions in these sayings. But there are limi- 
tations in Windisch’s treatment. Although he 
recognizes the Sermon in Matthew as a compi- 
lation, he treats it as a unit and practically 
equates it with the original message of Jesus. 
Scant attention is given to Luke’s shorter ver- 
sion. Both versions of the Sermon leave out 
great ideas which have as legitimate a place in 
Jesus’ whole message as found in the Synoptics. 
And can we so easily isolate the Sermon from 
the world of Paul, the Fourth Gospel, and the 
Apostolic Church? Scholars after Windisch 
have also raised the question whether historical 
criticism can abstract itself from its own time 
and interests as this author has sought to dem- 
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onstrate. There is undoubtedly a closer relation 
between historical criticism and biblical theolo- 
gy, properly understood, which will save us 
from segmented study and partial thinking. 


Paut Ew1tnc DAVIES 


McCormick Theological Seminary 
Chicago 


The Work and Words of Jesus. By ARCHIBALD 
M. Hunter. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1950. 196 pages. $2.50. 

The Work and Words of Jesus is an introduc- 
tory students’ manual which prints consecu- 
tively and separately the three Gospel sources 
which with Mark constitute the literary ances- 
tors of the present Gospels of Matthew and 
Luke. The text of Q is properly printed in the 
Lukan form, where it has been subjected to less 
editing in the composition of the Gospel. M., 
the special source of Matthew, and the least 
historical of the four sources, is printed along 
with L., the special source of Luke. The texts 
are broken down into the pericopes, which are 
excellently titled and cross-referenced. Though 
the texts are called “appendixes,” they are the 
valuable part of the book and a good point of 
departure for the analysis of the documents. 
The English Revised Version is the one re- 
printed without variant readings. The text it- 
self is disappointing. The author does not an- 
alyze the motifs which dominate each of the fin- 
ished Gospels, nor does he show how the sour- 
ces are edited to fit these motifs. There is no 
effort to analyze the form of the various peri- 
copes or to show their varying historic worth. 
The student is never led to see how the needs of 
the early Christian church controlled the selec- 
tion and the presentation of the material; nor 
would he suspect that the Gospels—with the 
possible exception of Mark—are second-genera- 
tion documents produced in and for Hellenistic 
congregations often markedly distinct in inter- 
est and emphasis from the primitive Palestinian , 
community. ‘ 

The book is liberal in the sense that it dates 
Mark as the most primitive of the Gospels and 
that it does recognize the three other sources. 
Some of its assumptions, however, are scarcely 
what one would expect in modern books. The 
assumption that the whole career of Jesus was 
defined by his consciousness that he came into 
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the world to die looks like the anachronistic 
back-reference of an editorial theme of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Synoptic Gospels. The 
assumption that the Synoptic sources support a 
doctrine of the metaphysical divinity of Jesus 
can be only an assumption. In view of his treat- 
ment of the resurrection as factual, historical 
reality, it is not surprising that the actuality of 
some of the miracles is defended and that the 
interplay of legend, myth, and gnostic specula- 
tion is quite unrecognized. One might question 
the assumption that Jesus possessed a defined 
“‘messianic”’ consciousness from the start of his 
career. Indeed, only in the fine literary analysis 
of the Sermon on the Mount and in the discus- 
sion on Jesus’ teaching about the Kingdom will 
the advanced liberal scholar feel completely at 
home. True, the book is liberal with respect tc 
the classically conservative treatment of the life 
in the work of Edersheim in the late nineteenth 
century. But definitely elsewhere will the stu- 
dent have to look for the modern interpretation 
of these documents whose text is so attractively 
printed here. 

JAMEs HARREL CoBB 


Department of Philosophy and Religion 
University of Toledo 


The Epistle of Paul to the Thessalonians. By 
WILLIAM NEIL. (‘“‘Moffatt New Testament 
Commentary.””) New York: Harper & Bros., 
1950. xlvii+204 pages. $2.75. 

This volume completes the ‘Moffatt Com- 
mentary,” a series of popular introductions dis- 
tinguished by a high average quality of interpre- 
tation of the New Testament books and a sen- 
sible regard for their contemporary religious sig- 
nificance and relevance. 

Neil’s work is based on some of the best, 
though almost entirely British treatments of the 
Thessalonian letters. (He deals with both 
epistles, in spite of the “singularity’’ of the 
title.) Unfortunately there is no up-to-date criti- 
cal commentary in English on the advanced 
level. Among non-English works, von Dob- 
schiitz’s contribution in the Meyer series is not 
mentioned, though it contains one of the best 
discussions of the authenticity of II Thessa- 
lonians. Lake’s Earlier Epistles of St. Paul is ap- 
parently also by-passed. Account is taken, how- 
ever, of certain modern emphases of theological 
thought, particularly of course in the area of 
eschatology (from “‘radical’’ to “realized”’). Neil 


claims acquaintance ‘vith what he calls the “cur- 
rent theological jargon,”’ and, in fact, he himself 
somewhat exemplifies the contemporary modes 
of thought which it reflects. 

Specifically, our author in his Introduction 
indorses a fully symbolic interpretation of es- 
chatology. This he would apply to the teachings 
of Jesus as well as of Paul and the early Chris- 
tians. ““The primitive eschatological expectation 
is, in fact, the Johannine one” (p. xlv). Of the 
prophetic “Day of the Lord,” he says: “They 
were, in fact, proclaiming the deeper truth that 
the Day of the Lord is a reality for each genera- 
tion. It is God’s timeless Judgment which is 
past, present, and future.’’ Of Paul we read that 
“the regards the coming of Christ as much as 
anything as the removal of the veils which hide 
him from us... etc.” This currently popular, 
axiological, and modernizing interpretation 
doubtless reflects values found in the teaching, 
but it hardly does justice to the first-century 
kerygma. In the commentary proper Neil really 
contradicts this viewpoint (e.g., pp. 98 and 107) 
or seeks to resolve the difficulty via the “‘ten- 
sion’? technique of the paradoxologists. It is 
probably true that Paul felt no inconsistency in 
proclaiming both a “realized” and a futuristic 
eschatology. The difficulty comes in attempting 
to distinguish a literal and symbolic futuristic 
eschatology. Here we find Neil in the interesting 
position of attempting to trace both of these in- 
terpretations back to Jesus himself (cf. pp. xl 
and xliii). This, as he admits, “involves us in no 
small problem.” 

In his otherwise generally adequate Intro- 
duction the author presents a chronology of 
events consisting of a typical interweaving of 
the data of the Pauline letters and Acts. After a 
consideration of the contrary viewpoints, he sets 
forth a defense of the Pauline authorship of II 
Thessalonians. In this connection the possibility 
of the existence of two communities, Jewish and 
Gentile, advocated by Harnack, Lake, and 
others is insufficiently recognized. The topo- 
graphical and archeological data are scanty but 
perhaps enough for the author’s purpose. In par- 
ticular, however, a question may be raised re- 
garding mention of a tripartite natural division 
of Macedonia without reference to the political 
division into four parts to which allusion is 
doubtless made in Acts 16:12 and which has 
recently been confirmed as still existing in the 
Roman period. 

As the other commentators in the series, Neil 
uses the Moffatt translation as the “best guide.” 
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He also devotes considerable space to disagree- 
ing with its renderings (e.g., pp. 23, 79, 84, 94, 
133, 142, 152, 181, 182, 193). Many others, 
where excessive freedom of translation violates 
the exact meaning of the Greek, are necessarily 
left unnoticed. In I Thess. 2:16 (pp. 53-54), for 
instance, the author himself appears to be mis- 
led by Moffatt’s ‘‘to the last drop” for ravrore 
(“always’’) and “bitter end” for réXos (‘‘end’’) 
to :xpatiate on the metaphor of a “cup filled to 
the brim” where no cup really exists! For no ob- 
servable reason the ghost of King James appears 
on pages ix and gg. Evidence regarding the 
Greek text is often rather vaguely and carelessly 
represented. To prefer a reading which is “‘more 
striking” (p. 112) apart from any reference to 
manuscript authorities is inadequate. The Greek 
when cited is transliterated, and the attempt is 
apparently made to mark long vowels and ac- 
cents. This is very inconsistently done (e.g., the 
vowels on pp. 12, 13, 32, 36; the accents on pp. 
15, 16, 21, 27, 35, 37, 38, 39, 43, etc.). 

Of other major problems of interpretation a 
question may ke raised regarding the total de- 
nial of influence of the mystery religions and the 
imperial cult on the usage of the title xdpcos in 
early Christianity. Granted an influence of the 
Septuagint here, and leaving aside Pauline usage 
as perhaps debatable, it can hardly be supposed 
that pre-Pauline Christianity used the term 
with the same connotations indifferently of God 
and of Jesus. This belonged to later christologi- 
cal development. Furthermore, irrespective of 
Paul’s conscious intentions in the matter, the 
actual meaning of the title in the gentile mission 
was in the response to it. Of this response there 
can be no doubt as the Christian movement took 
on the features of a sacramental cult. Thessa- 
lonica itself was the center of such a cult. It is 
also of interest to note that Neil departs from 
most commentators in referring the puzzling al- 
lusion to the “restraining power” of II Thess. 
2:5-7 toa mythological being rather than to the 
Roman Empire or, in particular, to the emperor 
Claudius. While his rather long discussion here 
is interesting and informative, it is hardly con- 
clusive in its denial of the historical reference in 
the passage. The vagueness of Paul’s remarks is 
a normal characteristic of the veiled allusions to 
imperial figures found in apocalyptic literature. 
In connection with problems of Pauline ethics, 
Neil tends to project the hard ethical and re- 
ligious demands of Paul—and of the Sermon on 
the Mount—into a next-world fulfilment. This 
seems partly the result of his theological orienta- 
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tion and partly of an overly literal interpreta- 
tion of the text at some points. Nevertheless, he 
comes through (p. 153) with the valid judgment 
that for Paul “the test of the reality of a man’s 
status as a Christian is essentially ethical.” 

On the whole, indeed, the “Commentary” 
gives a good picture of Paul working out a state- 
ment of his religious faith amid the exigencies of 
the Christian mission. A high level of literary 
excellence is maintained throughout, and the 
reader will be repaid with fresh insights into the 
beginnings of Christianity and into the timeless 
values of Paul’s writings. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Render to God. By J. SPENCER KENNARD, JR. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
x+148 pages+4 pls. $3.00. 

This study of the tribute passage in the Gos- 
pels is a critical, thorough, and well-documented 
argument that Jesus’ reply to the question 
about the tax money generally has been misin- 
terpreted to mean that he advocated payment 
to the Roman government as a legitimate duty. 
“Jesus asked for a denarius because it bore the 
image and blasphemous inscription of Caesar; 
his answer pilloried his enemies as hypocrites 
and traitors. . . . These words furnished ground 
for the charge at the trial of Jesus: ‘We found 
this man... forbidding us to give tribute’ ”’ 
(p. ix). 

The author presents some strong support for 
his thesis. The datum of the accusation at the 
trial is important, and to it the final chapter of 
the book is devoted. Kennard claims that the 
passage was not used to defend the duty of 
paying taxes until a century after Jesus’ death 
(Justin Martyr). To that time it was simply 
considered expedient to pay. Much evidence is 
cited to show that Christianity was a subversive 
movement and that Christians regarded the 
state as satanic. Jesus found it necessary to 
elude repeated efforts to arrest him. “To all 
pious Jews the payment of tribute to Caesar 
was a negation of the Kingdom of God.” Jesus’ 
enemies apparently expected him to indorse 
payment and thereby lose favor with the people. 
But the Gospel accounts do not indicate that 
Jesus lost popularity at this time, as popular 
biographies often assume. (Neither do they indi- 
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cate an increase of popularity, as Kennard 
claims.) Jesus answered in terms of a messianic 
consciousness which would repudiate the pay- 
ment of tribute to Caesar. Much space is given 
to show from numismatic and archeological evi- 
dence that the denarius was a rarely used coin 
in the East. 

The total account is suffused with a refresh- 
ing recognition of the social and economic as 
well as political situation of the first century. 
The details of the argument cannot be treated 
here, although a question should certainly be 
raised about the observation that Luke plays 
down the supernatural because of historical in- 
terest (p. 115). The opposite is the usual impres- 
sion. In general, we may say that the author’s 
thesis rests upon three main assumptions or ar- 
guments: the historicity of the passages in pre- 
cisely their present form; the validity of the 
numismatic evidence; and Jesus’ claim of mes- 
siahship with political connotations. The book 
is therefore convincing to the extent to which 
these may be found acceptable. 


ALLEN WIKGREN 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


Aux sources de la tradition chrétienne: Mélan- 
ges offerts @ M. Maurice Goguel. Edited by 
O. CULLMANN and P. MENoup. Neuchatel 


and Paris: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
xvi+ 280 pages. Sw. fr. 12. 


1950. 


The twenty-seven essays of this Festschrift 
(eighteen in French, five in German, four in Eng- 
lish) constitute an impressive tribute to M. 
Goguel as a scholar and as a Christian, offered 
on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. Like 
the life of the scholar it honors, this volume (one 
of the “Bibliothéque théologique”) is proof of 
the continued vitality of French-speaking Prot- 
estant scholarship, even though rot all iis writ- 
ers are French-speaking and some are Roman 
Catholic friends of M. Goguel. In addition to 
France and Switzerland, the countries repre- 
sented are Germany, Belgium, Holland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, England, and the 
United States. 

The articles, which are arranged alphabeti- 
cally by authors in the book, may be classified 
according to the traditional divisions of New 
Testament study for purposes of review. 
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1. Background.—A. J. Festugiére’s ‘Cadre 
de la mystique hellénistique” is an excellent 
summary of Hellenistic mysticism in actual out- 
line form, emphasizing the syncretistic nature 
of its subject. 

2. Text criticism.—“Qui ex Deo natus est 
(Jean 1:13),” by F. M. Braun, points out that 
some variants in this verse have the verb in the 
singular, thus making it apply to Christ rather 
than to the believers. After a fine review of the 
evidence, Braun concludes in favor of the singu- 
lar reading. In “Citations scripturaires et tra- 
dition textuelle dans Je Livre des Actes,” L. 
Cerfaux finds that B preserves the LXX quota- 
tions in Acts more faithfully than D. 

3. Literary criticism.—Pierre Benoit, in ‘‘Re- 
marques sur les ‘sommaires’ de Actes 2:42 4 5,” 
makes a new attempt to find the primitive ele- 
ments in this and other summaries in Acts. 
“Discours d’adieu dans le Nouveau Testament 
et dans la littérature biblique,” by J. Munck, 
discovers some examples of farewell addresses 
which are not generally recognized and points 
out similarities and differences in relation to 
other biblical passages of the same kind. 

4. Interpretation.—O. Cullmann’s “Eiden kai 
episteusen: La Vie de Jésus, objet de la ‘vue’ et 
de la ‘foi’ d’aprés le quatriéme Evangile” is a 
penetrating study of the relation between faith 
and sight in John, continuing his studies in the 
ambiguity of word meaning in the Fourth 
Gospel. R. Eppel, in “L’Interpretation de 
Matthieu 16:18,” proposes a slight change in 
the vocalization of what he believes to be the 
underlying Hebrew of this passage, which would 
change “gates of hell’ to “gate-keepers, guard- 
ians” of that region. 

“Un Texte oublié: Matthieu 18:10,” by 
J. Hering, draws attention to the importance of 
the “guardian angels” in this passage for the ad- 
vocates of infant baptism. J. G. H. Hoffmann, 
in “Jésus Messie juif,” emphasizes the impor- 
tance of kingly ideas and acts in Jesus’ concept 
of himself as theJewish Messiah. “Das Gleichnis 
von den bésen Weingirtnern (Mk. 12:1-9),”’ by 
W. G. Kiimmel, holds that this parable does not 
come out of an actual Palestinian situation and 
is not an actual word of Jesus. 

F. J. Leenhardt offers in “La Parabole du 
Samaritain (schema d’une exégése existentialis- 
te)” a fresh interpretation of this parable. ‘“Re- 
tour du Christ et reconstruction du Temple dans 
la pensée chrétienne primitive,” by Marcel Si- 
mon, shows that, for the early Christians, 
Christ was the temple. Eduard Schweizer, 
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“Zur Interpretation des Kreuzes bei R. Bult- 
mann,”’ finds much to praise in his subject but 
wishes for more emphasis on the objective, cos- 
mic significance of the cross. 

Joachim Jeremias’ “Zum Problem der Deu- 
tung von Jes. 53 im palastinischen Spatjuden- 
tum” shows that this chapter was interpreted 
messianically of an individual in pre-Christian 
times in Palestinian, but not in Hellenistic, 
Judaism. B. Reicke, in ‘The New Testament 
Conception of Reward,” holds that the Chris- 
tian concept is essentially unselfish, despite a 
few traces of the Jewish or Hellenistic idea of 
“works righteousness.” C. Spicq, in “L’Origine 
johannique de la conception du Christ-prétre 
dans |’Epitre aux Hébreux,” maintains that the 
apostolic source from which the author of He- 
brews got his gospel (Heb. 2:3) was the Gospel 
of John. 

A new twist is given to the interpretation of 
a famous passage by P.-H. Menoud, “La Mort 
d’Ananias et de Saphira (Actes 5:1-11).” He 
conjectures that Ananias and Sapphira were the 
first early Christians to die a natural death and 
that their demise was interpreted as being due 
to their deceit. H. Riesenfeld, “La Descente 
dans la mort,’’ shows that, for the Christian, the 
sting of death is removed by the fact that he 
has already shared Christ’s death in the sacra- 
ment of baptism. 

R. Bultmann, in an essay that belongs rather 
to theology than to interpretation (“Das Pro- 
blem des Verhaltnisses von Theologie und 
Verkiindigung im NT”), pleads for a differen- 
tiation between the proclamation of religious 
ideas (kerygma) and their scientific explanation, 
which is theology. 

5. Ethics—“The Impracticability of the 
Gospel Ethics,” by F. C. Grant, is a much- 
needed call for a reinterpretation of Jesus’ ethics 
“(which are not all impractical), especially in the 
fields of property, sex, and race relations. Théo 
Preiss, in “Vie en Christ et éthique sociale dans 
!’Epitre 4 Philémon,” views this letter as a fine 
example of Pauline theology applied to a prac- 
tical situation, with emphasis on the ambassa- 
dor idea. 

6. Apocalyptic—In “Some Reflections on 
Apocalyptic,” T. W. Manson describes his sub- 
ject as an attempt to rationalize and systema- 
tize the predictive side of prophecy, as the 
Torah attempts to systematize rules of con- 
duct. An eschatological interpretation of Barna- 
bas 6:8-19 is given by N. A. Dahl in “La Terre 
ot coulent le lait et le miel.” 
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7. Church history—To this group belong 
Origéne et l’exégése trinitaire du Psaume 50: 12- 
14,” by H.-C. Puech, and W. Seston’s “A propos 
de la Passio Marcelli Centurionis: Remarques 
sur les origines de la persécution de Dioclétien.” 
J. De Zwaan’s “Some Remarks on the ‘Church- 
idea’ in the Second Century” groups the meta- 
phors concerning the church into five classes. 
K. L. Schmidt, in “Iésous Christos kolaphizo- 
menos und die ‘colaphisation’ der Juden,” shows 
that “colaphisation”’ was a loan-word in medie- 
val French, referring to the practice of publicly 
cuffing a Jew in the cathedral on Easter Day in 
retaliation for the mistreatment of Jesus. 


F. W. GINGRICH 
University of Chicago Press 


Jesus Chr'st: His Life, His Teaching, and His 
Work. By FERDINAND PRAT, S.J. Translated 
by Joun J. HEENAN, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1950. Vol. I, 560 pages; 
Vol. II, 558 pages. $12.00 the set. 


With the translation of the sixteenth edition 
of Father Prat’s Jesus Christ, the entire corpus 
of modern French Catholic scholarship on the 
life of Jesus is available in English, since the 
works of De Grandmaison, Lagrange, and Le- 
breton have previously appeared in English 
dress. 

Written within the framework of Catholicdog- 
ma and of the Catholic practice of regarding 
all the Four Gospels as of equal historic worth, 
Prat’s volumes present a harmonistic life such 
as has ceased to appear among Protestants since 
the work of Edersheim in the late nineteenth 
century. The work of Prat is not polemical; the 
Catholic position is stated but not controver- 
sially maintained. For the liberal the interest in 
the book will be confined to some singularly fine 
interpretations of specific passages, such as the 
definition of the poor in the Beatitudes, the 
fairly complete summaries of patristic interpre- 
tations of Jesus, and certain of the footnotes and 
supplementary notes. 

Prat brings to his task adequate mastery of 
the linguistic tools—Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, 
and Latin—a wide reading of Continental au- 
thors, and, where not conditioned by ecclesias- 
tical dictation, a rare common sense which gives 
to his life vividness, concreteness, and an unob- 
trusive synthesis of geographical and historical 
backgrounds with the story which he is relating. 
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It is in the supplementary notes, which are 
short essays on-moot questions, that the liberal 
will find most of the material that will be per- 
sonally helpful to him. Some of these, like ‘The 
Relatives of Jesus,”’ will be consulted to find the 
kind of evidence the Catholic church presents 
to defend the dogmatic position that Mary had 
no other children except Jesus. Others like 
“The Magi, History and Legend” are valuable 
for the way in which they trace the growth of 
legend on the basis of the scanty material fur- 
nished in the canonical Gospels. ‘““The Country 
of Jesus” will appeal for its concise compre- 
hensiveness in giving the relevant geographical, 
social, and political history. “The Chronology of 
the Lifg of Christ’’ admirably sets the problems 
and reviews the data but comes to conclusions 
which the liberal will find less than conclusive. 
Despite the liberal’s disagreement with the ef- 
forts to harmonize the Synoptic and “Johan- 
nine” data on the time of the Last Supper, the 
note is valuable for its summary statement of 
all the positions which have been held by repu- 
table scholars on the subject. The ‘“Philological 
Index” presents the Greek and Clementine Vul- 
gate texts of the linguistic matters discussed. 
Prat often disagrees with the Vulgate transla- 
tion, and he does have the honesty to survey the 
variant readings in the Greek. No mark of 
scholarship is more pleasing in the book than 
his frank admission that, on the basis of present 
knowledge, many unsolved problems will stay 
that way. This is the technique which was so 
distinctive in his work on Paul, where he admits 
that “the power which restrains the spirit of 
lawlessness” in the Thessalonian correspond- 
ence cannot be identified. 

Prat has succeeded in combining erudite 
scholarship with deep devotion. Footnotes and 
supplementary notes are academic in the best 
sense of the word; but the text is for hoi 
polloi. Certain passages even retain some of the 
beauty and poetic accent of the original. 


JAMES HARREL Cops 


Department of Philosophy and Religion 
University of Toledo 


Jesus and His Parables. By JAMES ALEXANDER 
Finp1ay. London: Epworth Press, 1950. 158 
pages. tos. 6d. 


The veteran New Testament professor of 
Didsbury College, Manchester, has presented us 
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with another volume of his well-known exposi- 
tions, continuing the tradition begun in 1919 
with his Jesus as They Saw Him. These exposi- 
sitions are his own. They have resulted not from 
the conning of commentaries, although he knows 
the commentaries, but from his own intensive 
study of the Gospel texts. Furthermore, they 
spring from the firm conviction that these texts 
are not primarily documents to be analyzed but 
sayings spoken and later written out because 
they offered the possibility of an utterly new 
kind of life to “common earthly men and wom- 
en.”’ Parables, in particular, are primarily 
evangelical proclamations, not merely stories 
commending moral practice. “Jesus wishes to 
make us first observers of what God is doing, 
and only then moralists pointing out what 
should be done.” It is not the ethical insights 
which are unique, but the gospel they contain. 
The parable of the tower-builder describes, for 
instance, Jesus’ conception of his own mission 
and describes that mission not in its general as- 
pects but as he found it at a single moment of 
his career. “Now is the emphatic word.” The 
story was not intended to illustrate the moral 
commonplace that anyone, to be successful, 
must plan his course of action. Much recent ex- 
position of Jesus’ sayings and parables has taken 
this line, and it is indubitably correct, but need 
one go so far as to translate Matt. 11:11 as “He 
that is comparatively small in the Kingdom of 
Heaven” and make it refer to Jesus himself? 
The author is liable to overdo his excellencies. 
The point is repeatedly made that all of Jesus’ 
stories which have a right to be called parables 
emphasize the element of risk that he is himself 
facing and that all who follow him must accept. 
Even the Parable of the Lost Sheep, for in- 
stance, is said to be intended to emphasize the 
shepherd’s risk in leaving the ninety-nine unat- 
tended. More defensible is the observation that 
all these parables contain an element of surprise, 
calculated to catch the listeners’ attention. One 
wonders at some minutely specific interpreta- 
tions. Need we conclude that the coming of the 
burglar in Luke 12:39 refers definitely and only 
to the crisis of the Jewish war? 

But the book teems with fertile suggestions, 
brilliantly expressed, valuable not only to the 
preacher but to anyone who is trying to recover 
the milieu in which Jesus lived and spoke. Find- 
lay is profoundly familiar with the Palestine en- 
vironment of Jesus, and page after page offers 
correct insight into the Galilean connotation of 
word or phrase. No one can soon forget his ex- 
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positions of the two versions of the house built 
upon the sand or built without foundations, or 
a sentence like this, “There are moments in the 
life of the soul which are foretastes of the final 
consummation,” in answer to the question 
whether the Parable of the Bridesmaids refers 
to the soul’s present encounter with God or to 
the Second Coming. Note the trenchant cov 
ment on the Pharisees: Jesus “preached judg 
ment not to the world, but to the people who 
were ready to deplore its degeneracy.” 


JouN W. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


Theological Seminary 
New Brunswick, NJ. 


The Beginning of the Gospel. By T. W. Man- 
son. London, New York, Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1950. 113 pages. $1.50. 


This is the first of three volumes of a series 
entitled, “A Primer of Christianity,” the other 
two being The Furtherance of the Gospel by 
R. W. Moore and The Truth of the Gospel by 
G. B. Caird. The whole represents another of 
the various contemporary initiatives looking 
toward a new kind of Christian literature for 
a wide public. The present volume is first of 
all an annotated Gospel of Mark with an in- 
troduction. The annotation, indeed, here takes 
the form of brief prefixes to successive small 
portions of the Gospel. The author’s name 
vouches for the excellence of the work. The 
headings assigned to the sections are used to 
quicken the reader’s grasp. Thus the incident 
of the alien exorcist is introduced by the 
phrase, “No closed shop in the service of the 
Kingdom,” and that of the widow’s mite by 
the words, “On counting the collection.” The 
author uses his own pungent translation. A 
section of the teaching of Jesus in Luke is in- 
troduced, and, at the close, a number of pas- 
sages from Acts and the Epistles clarify the 
meaning of the Gospel for the early church. 
The Introduction deals mainly with the mean- 
ing of the term “Christ.” 

With such brief space allotted Dr. Manson 
is evidently more or less obliged to take 
Mark’s picture of the ministry at face value. 
His notes can point out matters of abiding 
significance rather than engage themselves 
with matters of historicity. Even the Intro- 
duction says little about the historical value 
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of Mark. We have reached the conclusion that 
the contemporary trend to the production of 
annotated Bibles is a mistake unless sufficient 
space is taken to make them in effect short 
commentaries. So little clarification can be 
given that the basic dilemmas of the layman 
today are not answered. The diminishing cir- 
cles of the unquestioning devout can use an 
approach like that of the present volume. But, 
if we are concerned with Christian propa- 
ganda for the masses today, a much more 
developed method will be called for in deal- 
ing with the New Testament. The Gospels, in 
particular, can then be presented in whole and 
in the parts as witnesses of the faith of the 
church rather than as accounts of the life of 
Jesus. This kind of presentation would then 
be more rather than less effective. But such a 
method requires full introduction and a large 
amount of detail in the notes. 

Amos N. WILDER 
University of Chicago 


Hellenism in Jewish Palestine: Studies in the 
Literary Transmission, Beliefs, and Manner 
of Palestine in the I Century B.C.E.—IV 
Century C.E. By Saut LIEBERMAN. New 
York: Jewish Theological Seminary of Amer- 
ica, 1950. 231 pages. $7.00. 

The studies which make up Professor Saul 
Lieberman’s latest volume, Hellenism in Jewish 
Palestine, are a superb example of the method of 
research in talmudic literature which he had al- 
ready emphasized and illustrated in 1942 in his 
Greek in Jewish Palestine. What is it that Lieber- 
man insists upon? That a meticulous, as well as 
perceptive, study of the classical and Jewish 
sources—particularly those which preserve rec- 
ords of living situations and are not only “liter- 
ary’’—will uncover “great similarities between 
the methods, behavior, practices and notions 
prevalent among Jews and gentiles alike. Al- 
though some of them may have been the herit- 
age left by a more distant and simpler age, 
many... others were nevertheless probably 
the result of direct contact and close relations 
among the various peoples in the Hellenistic 
Mediterranean world” (p. 193). 

Specifically in the present volume our author 
investigates various problems and traditions 
connected with the study and interpretation of 
the Hebrew Scriptures by the talmudic sages, 
the way in which the Mishnah came to be pub- 
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lished, several aspects of the rabbis’ reaction t 


non-Jewish culture and life (e.g., their attitude! 
toward Greek philosophy and literature, tojy 
157), or with ceremonies in heathen temples (cf. 


idolatry in the abstract and in practice, their 
knowledge of heathen practices), in so far as 
elements of these, or references to them, survive 
in the vast talmudic works. There are chapters 
on certain features of the Temple and its cult; a 
final chapter explores details which can shed 
light on the rabbis’ knowledge of natural sci- 
ence; and three appendixes—on the bat kol, the 
publication of the Torah, Jewish and Christian 
codices—amplify points which were touched 
upon earlier in the volume. (These are followed 
by a few additions and corrections and com- 
ments on some of the chief learned reviews of 
Greek in Jewish Palestine.) 

The paraphrase of the contents cannot even 
remotely suggest the nature of the erudition and 
critical acumen which Lieberman brings to his 
investigations. Their extraordinary character 
can be appreciated only by returning to the 
texts and passages analyzed, this time equipped 
with the fastidious establishing of the textual 
readings, correlated classical material, interpre- 
tations, and insights furnished by our author. 
The result is that the passages become intel- 
ligible as they had not been previously, that as- 
pects of Jewish thought and life can now be 
understood in the larger context of which they 
are a part. Formulas of rules of interpretation, 
for example, or editorial methods, or procedures 
of publication and literary transmission could be 
utilized effectively by the rabbis precisely be- 
cause such were the accepted devices or instru- 
ments in the civilized world of their time. Of 
course, this is not to say that, whenever we find 
some method used by Greek teachers used also 
by the rabbis, the latter have simply adopted it 
from the former (cf., e.g., p. 75); what does 
emerge is that the world and discourse of Jewish 
Palestine from the first century B.c. through the 
fourth (C.E.) was anything but completely 
“‘fenced off’? from the influences of the Hellen- 
ized Mediterranean world, And certainly what 
the rabbis found useful for their activity, and 
what they could adapt to the synagogue’s em- 
phases, they did not disdain (cf., e.g., pp. 61-62, 
78, 79, 161 ff.). How careful we must be with in- 
discriminate descriptions of the intent of the 
“fence around the Law” principle! 

In turn, however, we can understand why 
some practices or customs were rejected by the 


authorities in Palestine. Apparently they were 
familiar with the rites of certain Mysteries (cf. 
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pp- 119 ff.—in this instance, by the way, ex- 


'plicitly mentioned, it seems, only in talmudic 
sources), or with heathen leges sacrae (cf. p. 


Ppp. 139 ff.). These the authorities would de their 
best to eliminate from Jewish practice or pre- 
vent from invading it. That we do not find in 
third- and fourth-century talmudic sources 
large-scale, detailed reports of the contemporary 
idolatries is due not only to the fact that the 
Synagogue Fathers were not professional cul- 
tural anthropologists, obviously; they had no 
real interest even in an offensive against idolatry 
as such (see the essay, “Rabbinic Polemics 
against Idolatry,” pp. 115-27). Their primary 
concern was “with the practical rites of idolatry 
in so far as they might affect the behavior of the 
Jews” (p. 127). 

Both in content and in method these studies 
are of major importance. One additional obser- 
vation, however, is perhaps in order: the lucidity 
which characterizes every one of the discussions 
is a delight to the mind of the student and one 
more witness of the author’s intellectual preci- 


sion and reason for his impact. 


JUDAH GOLDIN 
State University of Iowa 


The Emotional Life of the Ill and Injured: The 
Psychology and Mental Hygiene of Rehabilita- 


tion and Guidance. By ARTHUR JESS WILSON. 

New York: Socia) Sciences Publishers, 1950. 

416 pages. $4.75. 

The author of this book is a member of a 
small, new, and important group of specialists 
in “rehabilitation.” This word is used in a tech- 
nical sense, not too easy to define. Broadly 
speaking, “rehabilitation” is the combined and 
integrated efforts to help an individual suffering 
from impairment or handicap to gain both the 
attitudes and the skills he needs for functioning 
in as much of an adult responsibility sense as he 
is capable. The specialists are over-all guides to 
the process. They may draw upon the technical 
help of many others, including doctors. As co- 
ordinators and integrators, they are more like 
social case workers than any other profession. 
But, in their necessary attention to physical and 
emotional factors, they think much like physi- 
cians and psychiatrists. And, in their practical 
concern to get a man back to a job, they have 


kinship to vocational counselors. 
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_ This volume is partly technical in its inten- 
tion and partly popular. This means that even 
the untrained personnel (such as attendats in 
a hospital) who work with those in need of reha- 
bilitation may be able to understand much of it. 
The author sets forth what he regards as a 
“psychosomatic approach to rehabilitation,” in 
which the person must be approached from the 
points of view of attitude, of his skills, and of 
his health if rehabilitation is actually to take 
place. 

The author’s approach attempts to combine 
“philosophy and positive science.” Thus the 
problems involved in rehabilitation of, let us 
say, a man with tuberculosis lead beyond atten- 
tion to the bacilli and beyond teaching him an 
occupational skill and reach toward his own un- 
derstanding of whatever need to fall ill he may 
have. But rehabilitation in such situations, the 
author points out in many brief case histories, 
cannot be accomplished merely by concentrat- 
ing on the emotions. Occup” ‘and physical 
retraining may also be of gr yortance. 

Not a book for the gene ader, this may 
prove of real value to the many kinds of pro- 
fessional and subprofessional people who work, 
directly or indirectly, with those who need re- 


habilitation. 
SEWARD HILTNER 


Federated Theological Faculty 
University of Chicago 


What Would You Do? By Dantet J. FLEMING. 
New York: Friendship Press, 1950. 183 
pages. $2.25. 

This book is a must for everyone who is in- 
terested in the welfare of a world family of 
peoples and the moral solidarity of mankind. It 
is compact but packed full with illustrations 
gathered from a lifetime of intimate associations 
with missionaries throughout the world. It con- 
fronts the Christian church in a period of re- 
newed emphasis on ecumenicity and challenges 
Christians the world over with the gamut of 
varying customs and conflicting conscience 
codes. 

Every student in theological seminaries 
should be referred to this text as source ma- 
terial. Whenever and wherever the ideal of the 
ecumenical church is fostered, there the prob- 
lems cited by Dr. Fleming, with hundreds of il- 
lustrations from life, should also be studied. 
Wherever there is concern for the development 
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of a common world ethic, or “common ethical 
frame of reference,” there must be recognition 
that a common foundation of mora! principles 
and practice must be the criteria by which 
Christians may be known throughout the world. 
Otherwise there can be no cohesive world com- 
munity, The author thus challenges the reader 
at every turn of the page to find the Christian 
answer to bewildering problems that arise out 
of conflict in cultures. The answer can be found 
only in a willingness to abandon historic pat- 
terns or forms in order to preserve the Christian 
spirit or content which originally existed within 
the form. A new age, a new racial or national 
culture, may conceivably place the same spirit 
or mind that was in Jesus in a new culture pat- 
tern. Thus the author continues throughout 172 
pages to challenge Christians to think anew in 
terms of ““What would Jesus do?’’ No answer is 
given to most of the problems raised, but the 
problems are so presented that the reader can- 
not escape from a growing sense of an imperative 
that demands abandonment of old prejudices as 
the first step in seeking an answer in each given 
situation that will more closely approximate the 
spirit of Jesus in the Gospels. 

The book is not written for Western Chris- 
tians alone but “for my students and friends in 
many lands who live amid cultures other than 
their own.” Missionaries and all who believe in 
and support the missionary movement of the 
church are jolted out of their complacency and 
compelled to rethink their relationship to the 
world task of the church in its particular every- 
day applications. This book is of handy volume 
size, but it cannot be read hurriedly. It will 
serve a valuable purpose in seminars and study 
groups. There is a tendency on the part of mis- 
sion boards and missionaries, as well as the sup- 
porting churches, to designate as ‘“‘Christian” 
every procedure that we have approved. It is 
all too easy to pass from the conviction that 
something is admirable to the assertion that, 
consequently, it is a part of Christianity. Dr. 
Fleming cautions us: “We may make not Chris- 
tianity but ourselves the center, and conclude 
that everything is obviously wrong if it is dif- 
ferent from what we do.” An ethic that takes 
within its grasp the whole world must find its 
unity in a spiritual interpretation that should 
be expected to express itself in many differen- 
tiations of form and culture. 


LEONARD M. OUTERBRIDGE 
Chicago 
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The Spirit of Love: Based on the Teachings of St. 
Frangois de Sales. By C. F. Kettey. New 
19s1. xii+287 


York: Harper & Bros., 

pages. $3.50. 

C. F. Kelley has written a layman’s guide to 
the religious teachings of Francois de Sales with 
the intention of leading his readers to the prac- 
tice and realization of Salesian love. His method 
is that of gathering together the finest passages 
of Francois’s writings and then presenting them 
with an illuminating commentary so as both to 
make them intelligible to the modern reader and 
to integrate them with certain stands of Greek 
and Eastern religion. Kelley’s style is attractive, 
and he succeeds in presenting a balanced analy- 
sis of his subject which preserves the practical 
wisdom of his master in a framework of theo- 
logical meaning. However, his primary concern 
is a practical one: that of leading the contem- 
porary layman to an active participation in the 
love of God. The greater part of the book is con- 
cerned with “love’s strategy,” including sections 
on such subjects as purgation, meditation, 
quiet repose, suffering, and union with God. His 
choice of a teacher is an apt one, for Frangois de 
Sales was the first Catholic teacher to undertake 
the publication of practical books to instruct 
men and women who were engaged in the occu- 
pation of a secular life. Significantly enough, it 
might be noted that this need became manifest 
at a time when the secularization of Western life 
was first gathering momentum. Salesian love oc- 
cupies a via media between oriental immobility 
and Western preoccupation with the active life. 
It instils an acceptance of the self through a 
moderation and a disciplining of the affectional 
life. The genius of its method is that, rather than 
demanding that intensity of concentration 
which so often results in self-absorption, it in- 
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cites a simple but pervasive attitude of quiet re- 
pose in the love of God. The author has per- 
formed an admirable task of capturing the prac- 
tical teachings of Francois. Most valuable is the 
recovery of the meaning of the vocation of 
prayer in the common life. Also to be commend- 
ed is his summary of Frangois’s teachings about 
the married life. These embody a sapientia 
which is seldom met with in popular Catholic 
teaching about marriage. 

The sections on the theology of love are 
weaker than the rest, but this is probably due to 
the method of Francois rather than to the abili- 
ties of the author. Although Kelley is a liberal 
Catholic layman, he remains firmly within the 
Catholic theological tradition. Indicative of this 
theological basis might be such a statement as 
the following: “Love is given by God alone but 
He insists that we return it in the same pure 
condition in which He gave it” (p. 224). Never- 
theless, as Frangois has affirmed, “‘pure love is 
God’s loving Himself in us.” Kelley is also care- 
ful to set Salesian love apart from the more 
rigorous traditions of both Catholicism and 
Protestantism. For it is a method designed to 
gather up the common life of men into an active 
contemplation of the love of God. Yet, although 
this teaching has undoubtedly proved successful 
in the fulfilment of its original aim, it might be 
questioned whether it has preserved that mean- 
ing in the face of the uprooted condition of mod- 
ern life. Kelley has fruitfully presented the de- 
votional strategy of Francois de Sales; but it 
may be doubted whether he has successfully 
mediated his teaching to the thorny path of the 
contemporary pilgrim. Indeed, it is questionable 
whether Salesian love is capable of itself of such 
a transformation. 

Tuomas J. ALTIZER 
Chicago 
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COOMARASWAMY, AMANDA K. Time and Eternity, 
Ascona, Switzerland: Artibus Asiae, 1947. 140 
pages. $4.80. 


This treatise of the late Hindu historian and 
philosopher of art, who for many years was cus- 
todian of the treasures of Asiatic art at the Fine 
Arts Museum in Boston, is not easy reading. 
Only a thin‘thread connects the variations on the 
central theme in the text, while the copious notes 
bulge with quotations in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Middle High German. The author’s method of tear- 
ing certain formulations and statements out of 
their context and then equating them is open to 
serious criticism. We find the cardinal sin of the 
Religionsgeschichtliche Schule committed here, as it 
were, on a cosmic scale. The author discusses the 
Vedic, Buddhist, Greek, Christian, and Islamic 
notions of time and eternity. The problem that arises 
is that of the locus of reality, ‘‘whether reality or 
being can be predicated of any ‘thing’ that exists in 
the flux of time and is therefore never self-same, 
or only of entities or an all-inclusive entity not in 
time and therefore always the same’”’ (pp. 3 f.). For 
an example of the arbitrary way in which the author 
selects from a historical configuration of doctrines 
see the reference to the notion of the Holy Ghost 
as introduced on page 106. As a florilegium of pas- 
sages on the eternal, in distinction from the 
ephemeral, from widely divergent sources the reader 
might welcome this little notebook of a metaphysi- 
cian (a disturbing misprint: p. 71, Il. 5 f.).— 
Joacutm Wacu#. 


Cuttmann, Oscar. Noél dans l’église ancienne. 
Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1949. 36 pages. 
Sw. fr. 2. 


The date of Jesus’ birth, Cullmann notes, can- 
not be fixed. Indeed, the ancient church had no 
great interest in the question. Christians proposed 
dates in March, April, and May; a third-century 
suggestion of December 25 had no observable influ- 
ence. When the church concluded that so decisive 
a life called for a birth celebration, a widespread 
custom observed January 6, a date noted in certain 
pagan festivals, as the day of both the baptism and 
the birth of Jesus. But heretics could use this to 
support the idea that the Christ came into human 
life at the baptism instead of at birth. The church 
expressed the opposed theological view by setting 
a separate date for the birth. Two factors furthered 
the choice of December 25: Constantine the Great’s 
syncretistic combination of the cult of the sun with 


the Christian cult and the significance of December 
25 for Mithraism. Cullmann sees theological fitness 
in the celebration on December 25; the connection 
with the solar cult expressed the New Testament 
view that the coming of Christ into human life was 
an event of cosmic significance. This is an informa- 
tive booklet.—FLoyp V. Frison. 


Ever, EArt Epcar. A Commentary on the Creed of 
Islam: Sa‘d al Din al Taftdszant on the Creed of 
Najim al Din al Nasafi. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 187 pages. $3.75. 


Between the time of the death of the founder of 
Islam and the time of al-Ghazzali (died a.p. 1111) 
a development of credal statements in Mohammedan 
history can be traced from Koranic verse and tra- 
dition to loosely connected groups of sentences and, 
finally, a more systematic arrangement of the main 
tenets of the faith. Al-Nasafi (died 459 B.c.) the 
contemporary of al-Ghazzali and al-Razi wrote a 
famous creed (D. B. Macdonald has translated it in 
his Development of Muslim Theology) which was the 
subject of much discussion. The outstanding com- 
mentary on Nasafi’s articles (al‘agd@id) is that of 
al-Taftazani (p. xx). Dr. Elder has written a lucid 
Introduction which places this work in the history 
of Moslem dogmatics and given us a careful transla- 
tion of this important treatise, in which the typically 
Islamic theory of continuous re-creation and atomic 
time is developed. All the major articles of faith— 
theological, cosmological, and eschatological—are 
briefly expounded by al-Taftazani in the nineteen 
chapters of his work. This volume, originally a 
thesis written at the Hartford Seminary, appears in 
the Columbia series ‘‘Records of Civilization.”— 
Joacuim WACH. 


Harmon, Notan B. Ministerial Ethics and Eti- 
quette. New York and Nashville, Tenn.: Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 215 pages. $2.50. 


Doctor Harmon bases this book upon the ‘‘axiom 
that every minister is a Christian gentleman,” and 
he proceeds, in an informal and conversational way, 
to apply that rule in practical detail to the special 
situations of the minister’s life as man and clergy- 
man. With great dependence upon the ‘‘common- 
sense of the ministry itself,” the book will provide 
no unusual corrections to older parsons now in 
service but may serve to acquaint and to assure 
younger ones with what are the current standards of 
ministerial behavior—WaALLACE W. Rossrns. 
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Hyma, ALBERT. The Brethren of the Common Life. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1950. 222 
pages. $3.50. 

Twenty-five years ago Albert Hyma, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, achieved recognition by his 
book The Christian Renaissance. At the time he was 
pioneering in the field of pre-Reformation mysticism 
in the Netherlands, which led to an intensive search 
for sources and the publication of many new works 
on the subject. This new book, though more re- 
stricted in scope, gives a broader and more de- 
tailed study of the brothers and sisters of the com- 
mon life and of their greatest literary production, the 
Imitatio Christi. 

Dr Hyma, with the grasp of the finished expert, 
sums up, criticizes, and solves all the conflicting 
evidence which his earlier book had stimulated in 
the intervening decades. Especially valuable are his 
careful definition of mysticism as it applies to 
Radewyns, Groote, and Zerbolt; his simple delinea- 
tion of the essential objectives of the movement of 
the Brethren; and especially the results of his care- 
ful research into the authorship of the Imitatio. His 
conclusion that Zerbolt, and not A Kempis, is the 
real author is substantiated by relating the origin 
of the manuscripts and by showing how superior the 
Eutin manuscript is to the Jmitatic, as we know it, 
in depth of thought, unity of purpose, and the 
essential characteristics of the ‘‘Devotio moderna.” 

The scholarly nature of the book is heighiened 
by the seventeen pages of notes and the seven pages 
of Bibliography.—W. H. Luecke. 


Kerr, Huca Taomson, Jr. Positive Protestantism. 


Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
pages. $2.50. 

This book grew out of an elective course for theo- 
logical students on ‘‘The Essence of Christianity.” 
For the author, who is professor of Systematic The- 
ology at Princeton Theological Seminary, Protes- 
tantism is a rediscovery of the heart of the gospel, 
which is ‘‘the good news that God was in Christ for 
man’s redemption.” 

Protestantism is significant not for what it 
denies but for what it affirms. He quotes Philip 
Schaff in regarding the Reformation as a deeper 
plunge into the meaning of the gospel itself: ‘‘The 
Reformation was not something new but something 
old; it was the reaffirmation of the gospel—the good 
news of what God had done for man in Jesus Christ.” 

The author makes no attempt to justify Protes- 
tantism as it now exists. The only hope for this move- 
ment in Christianity lies in a positive approach 
which is the straightforward, unequivocal proclama- 
tion of the gospel. 

Evangelism is hindered not only by confusion 
concerning what the gospel is and by uncertainty 
concerning the method of presenting it but by the 
fact that we show so little evidence of what the 
gospel has done for us. The church is not primarily 
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an institution, a building, or an organization. ‘‘It is 
always bound up with the idea of a called and 
gathered group of disciples who are what they are, 
namely, a Church, because of their common faith, 
common Lord, and common witness.” 
Protestantism does not avoid self-criticism, since 
its chief reason for existence is its rediscovery of 
the essence of the good news which God has given 
to the world through Christ—RoLLaAND W. 


SCHLOERB. 


Knox, R. A. Enthusiasm: A Chapter in the History 
of Religion, with Special Reference to the XVII 
and XVIII Centuries. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. 622 pages. $6.00. 

Whoever likes his church history strongly sea- 
soned and spiced will find Msgr. Knox’s book enter- 
taining reading. And even the reader who does not 
would have to admit that none of its chapters is 
dull. There is not much pretense at ‘‘objectivity”; 
in the Preface, characteristically dedicated to 
Evelyn Waugh, the stage is set: ‘‘All this confusion, 
this priggishness, this pedantry, this eccentricity 
and worse, follows directly from the rash step that 
takes you outside the fold of Peter” (p..v). It is 
surprising to see so subtle and so sophisticated a 
mind settling for so simple a solution of the diffi- 
culty to which Augustine referred when he spoke of 
those that were in and those who were out of the 
true ecclesia. However, within the simple dichotomy 
which Msgr. Knox establishes, there is enough 
room for introducing investigations on his part. He 
reviews movements in Christianity through the 
ages which, different as they might have been, other- 
wise share the common characteristic of ‘enthusi- 
asm”’—montanism, Donatism, the ‘‘Medieval Un- 
derworld,” the Anabaptists, Quakerism, and then, 
in more elaborate form, Jansenism, quietism, the 
Moravians, Methodism, and, finally, briefly, 
‘Some Vagaries of Modern Revivalism.” The differ- 
ent chapters include some brilliant psychological 
analyses of leading personalities and some equally 
brilliant expositions of their thought and actions. 
The final chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘Philosophy 
of Enthusiasm,” defines the latter as ‘“‘not a wrong 
tendency but a wrong emphasis” (p. 590). The au- 
thor, it seems, is speaking here only for himself, 
and it is not to be expected that a majority of 
Roman Catholic opinion—to say nothing of the 
official authorities—would support him in this 
judgment.—Joacuim WaAcH. 


LEIFFER, Murray H. The Effective City Church. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1949. 232 pages. $2.75. 

There is a growing literature in the specialized 
and strategic field of the urban church. Leiffer’s 
contribution is both timely and immediately prac- 
ticable. He interprets the conditions which give 
rise te this comparatively new field of specialization 
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and the reasons why rural-minded America has final- 
ly come to grips with the consequences to urban life 
and institutions of its predominant trends. This 
study rightfully deserves a place beside the contribu- 
tions of other pioneers in this field—H. Paul Doug- 
lass, Samuel C. Kincheloe, and others. 

The author has obviously written with pastors, 
denominational executives, and alert laymen in 
mind. Those who are concerned with denominational 
strategy, the location of churches, subsidy for new 
ventures, and co-operation with other denomina- 
tions will find helpful guidance. So also will local 
pastors confronted with the perplexing problems of 
adaptation to the needs of a community, where 
conditions exist which can be surmounted, if at all, 
only by new methods and radically different ap- 
proaches. 

Urban church pastors and laymen will readily 
identify their institution in the classifications used. 
Illustrations from sufficiently typical situations 
serve both to increase readability and to clarify 
the issues. In fact, the very inclusiveness and 
breadth characterizing the resource material ably 
reinforces the author’s contention of the continent- 
wide nature of the problem. 

Not the least valuable part of the whole book is 
the explicitness with which the methods for both 
community studies and intra-church analyses are 
made. The Effective City Church can thus become a 
workbook in the hands of church board members 
who desire to make their church effective. The 
intention to provide a volume which is at one time 
analytical, inspirational, and immediately prac- 
tical has been achieved.— Victor OBENHAUS. 


MacLeENNAN, Davip A. A Preacher's Primer. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1950. 
i-ix+113 pages. $1.50. 

Based on lectures given at the annual conference 
for ministers at McCormick Theological Seminary, 
but now considerably expanded, this book covers 
such areas as the chapter titles suggest: the preacher 
as interpreter, prophet, therapist, spiritual athlete, 
and workman. Here are brought into creative and 
mutual confrontation the problems of contemporary 
men and religious resources of a biblical theology. 
It may be hoped, however, that the reader will not 
be unduly tempted to snatch at the suggested 
sermons which appear as possibilities and illus- 
trations and fail himself to work at the task of 
joining the hands of religion and human needs often 
so blindly fumbling for each other in and about 
the pulpit—Wattiace W. Rossins. 


MAYNARD, THEODORE. The Crown and the Cross: A 
Biography of Thomas Cromwell. New York, 
Toronto, and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1950. 275 pages. $4.50. 

The Crown and the Cross is a Roman Catholic 
biography of Thomas Cromwell. Mr. Maynard, 
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author of several biographies of saints, here writes 
about a great sinner, described on the jacket as 
‘fax man of Henry VIII.” The result is an engagingly 
written and well-informed life of the man who, per- 
haps more than any other, engineered the Henrician 
reformation. Students of the period will discover 
no new facts in Maynard’s book, for he does not 
write as a research scholar. But the general reader 
will be fascinated by the story of this Machiavellian 
politician of the sixteenth century and of his 
meteoric career. 

Let the reader beware, however, of Maynard’s 
interpretation of the English Reformation. So long 
as he sticks to personal characterization, he inter- 
prets soundly. Cromwell was everything he says he 
was—cynical, amoral, efficient; although a more 
rounded study would devote more than one chapter 
to Cromwell the administrator. But Cromwell’s 
role in implementing the Reformation is grossly 
exaggerated. ‘‘He, even more than Luther, was re- 
sponsible for the success of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, for had it not been for Henry VIII’s breach 
with Rome, the Lutheran heresy would have been 
confined to the Baltic countries—however loud the 
repercussions were elsewhere—and probably would 
have eventually been subdued” (p. 4). This is not 
only an ambiguous, but a remarkable, statement in 
view of the rapid spread of “‘heresy” throughout 
Europe, including England, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. One feels that Maynard has made no real 
attempt to probe the causes that made Protestant- 
ism, as distinguished from schism, possible. More- 
over, he does not do justice to Protestant martyrs 
like Archbishop Cranmer. What he says of Cranmer 
—he was ‘‘pliable’’; he ‘‘could be counted upon to 
do exactly as he was told”; etc.—scarcely prepares 
one for his death at the stake in 1556 in defense 
of his faith. 

Maynard believes that the Reformation was a 
religious and social disaster. Provided that the 
reader recognizes the Catholic touch, he can learn 
a great deal from this book about Cromwell and the 
other personalities involved in Henry VIII’s mo- 
mentous break with Rome.—F RANKLIN L. BAUMER. 


Meapows, Pau. The Culture of Industrial Man. 
Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1950. 
216 pages. $3.75. 

That Western culture and American life, in par- 
ticular, are conditioned and determined by in- 
dustrial activity we all acknowledge with a certain 
sigh of resignation. To cope with this fact, an endless 
list of protesting and accommodating movements 
could be compiled. Each has its own ax to grind, its 
formula of salvation to present. There are those who 
want more government intervention in the indus- 
trial and economic life; there are those who vehe- 
mently oppose any further government participa- 
tion, on the grounds of its infringement upon 
liberty; etc. 
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Before any of the organizations and movements 
which aspire to receive our support and adherence 
can be accepted or trusted, they must indicate that 
they have come to grips realistically with the 
thesis that Paul Meadows delineates forcefully and 
carefully. Pressure groups from both the left and 
the right will be subject to a new scrutiny—and 
desertion, possibly, after a careful perusal of The 
Culture of Industrial Man. This depends upon the 
ability of reason to modify emotional attachments. 

The historical sweep which includes the present 
stage in our industrial-technological development 
reveals as meaningless many of the frantic efforts 
to recapture the patterns of thought and the social 
organizations of another day. The present use of 
the shibboleth ‘‘welfare state” is a case in point. 
With intellectual and ethical accuracy, the author 
points up the implications of a genuine liberalism 
for the primary concern on behalf of human welfare 
and rights. In Western culture, saturated as it is 
with the concern for human values, it is impossible 
not to ask of each proposed scheme of salvation, 
‘‘What are the evidences of concern for persons?” 
Though millions are being spent for the study of 
working conditions, group tensions, and the cir- 
cumstances which would increase production, in- 
dustry so far has paid little attention to its own 
effects upon personality. An honest analysis of the 
consequences to personality would demand a re- 
organization of our industrial society itself. 

A clue to the social-organization patterns of the 
future lies, according to the author, in the kind of 
thinking which gave rise to the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the decentralization of our industrial 
centers. This he terms “‘neo-industrialism.” But the 
purpose of such human reorganization of our in- 
dustrial society lies not simply in the freedom from 
atomic attack or the reduction of municipal opera- 
tion costs but rather in the ‘‘direct personal sharing 
in activities which human beings since long before 
industrialism have cherished.” It is this reviewer’s 
judgment that any of us concerned with religion and 
ethics must arrive at convictions not greatly differ- 
ent from those of Paul Meadows. I know of no other 
single volume in which the entire issue is so effec- 
tively developed.—VicTor OBENHAUS. 


Nrxon, Justin WroeE. Responsible Christianity. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1950. 190 pages. 
$2.50. 


In this useful little volume (a delight to the 
nontechnical reader), Dr. Nixon struggles with 
the issue presented in our time by a reductionist and 
therefore essentially materialistic point of view 
(chap. i). It is this that defines the real battleground 
for contemporary Christian apologetics. It is not 
philosophical idealism (whose demise he seems to 
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accept without protest) that can meet the issue 
but rather Christian faith conceived ds the “‘leaven 
of a free society.” As such, Christian thought must 
point to and describe the more-than-animal dimen- 
sion in man’s nature, which the author calls the 
“spiritual” or ‘‘eternal”’ (chap. ii). Man is essentially 
an amphibian—a creature capable of experiencing 
two different dimensions of life: the physical and 
the spiritual. 

The ground of all that is good in man and the 
possibility of his realizing himself as a free being 
lie in his cultivation of reverence—not for life in 
general (as with Schweitzer) but for ‘‘Supreme 
Being” or ‘‘the Holy God.”’ As man becomes aware 
of the eterr.al dimension in his nature, not only does 
he see life in a new perspective, but he sees ‘‘more 
of life.”” Out of reverence for a Holy God, there arises 
a concern for a Holy Way of Life, which expresses 
itself in a Holy Community, sustained by a hope of 
a Holy Destiny. To speak of God as ‘‘personal”’ is 
not to call him a person (p. 102), for there is too 
much about ‘‘Supreme Being” that remains utterly 
mysterious; yet we can know Him as ‘‘Thou.” 

Reverence for God, discipline of life, peace of 
mind, and freedom of the spirit are fruits of religion 
which Christian faith shares with Judaism. The 
novel in the Christian understanding is Jesus 
Christ (chap. iii), who becomes for faith the divine 
self-disclosure—‘“‘the mirror of God.” Christ ‘‘was 
man but he meant God”’ (cf. Ritschl). It was in 
Christ that the spiritual dimension of man de- 
cisively emerged (cf. Du Noiiy). The truth of 
Christianity is not closed, for there is the sense in 
which it is not only true but “becoming true” 
(p. 128). 

The final chapter deals with the relevance of 
Christian faith to our actual cultural situation. The 
practical suggestions here will be appreciated, 
though the analysis of Christian faith as a ‘‘leaven 
for a free society” is not carried very far. It is just 
at this point that current Christian existentialism 
might have proved helpful. Indeed, the book as a 
whole seems carefully to avoid reference to what 
would generally be regarded as the most influ- 
ential theological writing of our time, except as it 
speaks on the very first page of ‘‘the somber mood 
of European Christianity that has penetrated Ameri- 
ca during the last two decades.” Surely, ‘‘responsible 
Christianity” needs to take account of the rich in- 
sights that are found throughout the world of 
Christian thought in our time, even though one 
may feel the need of correcting what he may regard 
as partial perspectives or one-sided emphases. One 
suspects that for the author’s basic concepts of love 
and freedom he might have found much that was 
richly suggestive in just the contemporary theology 
which he so carefully avoids ——Epwarp T. Rams- 
DELL. 
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